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Foreword 


N 0, THE month of May again! Although 
' the last number of The Wesleyan is yet 
forthcoming , the introduction of the 1929-1930 


staff in this issue shows that already the old 
order is changing and soon will cease to be. 


In this , the May number , contributors again 
follow their fancies , showing that the effects of 
spring have a general tendency to linger over 
into the beginning of summer. 

The spirit of summer , with its connotations of 
festival , travel , seashore and mountain resorts , 
sports , and light literature 9 is traceable on many 
pages. 

Likewise , the spirit of the new staff 9 also 
in evidence in several selections , shows early 
promise , even as the fields of May break into 
the myriad flowers that are the promises of 
summer. 


Exituri vos salutamus . 
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Pride 


BY WINNIFRED JONES 

Why should 1 , a prince of men , love you , 
A mere peasant , 

.4 wine-bearer, to purple-stain 
My white hands with your kisses? 

HI never love you, but 

ril always remember the pulse 

Of your purple kisses — 

Of youth . 
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The Passing of Nelia 


ND THEN there's 
the Thesmar cot- 
tage/' the doctor 
went on. “It used 
to be the best on the 
beach, but it's run down 
now. It's been tenantless 
for the last three sum- 
mers. Why, no one’s lived 
in that cottage since . . .” 

He paused as if uncer- 
tain of the interest that 
such a date would have 
for me. 

“Since when, doctor?” 

I urged, without any 
scruples against an occa- 
sional divergence from the 
eternal subject of real 
estate. Dr. Ware sat sil- 
ently looking at me for a 
few minutes, evidently lost 
in reminiscences that hung about the 
name of the abandoned cottage. 

“Since I had Neila Freeman's case/' 
he went on at last, vaguely. Then, “A 
most remarkable girl, Neila. Possibly 
you'd like to hear her story. You have 
the evening free?” 

“The whole evening. Your attitude 
toward Neila and the cottage promises 
something of interest.” 

Dr. Ware declined a cigarette, but 
reached into his pocket, extracted a pipe, 
filling it and lighting it to join me in 
a smoke. Then he rose and switched off 
the porch light. We turned our chairs 
from the wicker table to the banisters 
of the porch, upon which we comfortably 
propped our feet, being two men alone, 
and leaning back, watched the stars 
through the white wisps of smoke. 

“Neila, if she could see us, would 
approve of my telling her story by star- 
light/' said the doctor, by way of preface. 
Looking sidewise at him through the 


smoke, I saw that his face 

was serious. 

* * * 

Neila loved the Thesmar 
cottage. The summer after 
her mother died, she 
coaxed her brother, who 
with his aunt, Mrs. Birch, 
supported Neila and her 
wardrobe with difficulty 
and adoration, to rent it 
for the season. The boy, 
Bertram, wielded what lit- 
tle influence ever had any 
effect on Neila after the 
death of Mrs. Freeman. 
And he was as blind to 
practical values in life as 
she was. 

They came from Hollis- 
ford, the three Freemans 
and Mrs. Birch, and with 
a little family background and an excess 
of small-town prestige, set foot upon the 
first rung of the long and arduous social 
ladder of the city. Bertram had a good 
position with the railroad and could have 
supported the three with comparative 
ease, had it not been for their ambition 
for Neila's social eclat. 

Mrs. Freeman and Mrs. Birch gave up 
the ascent upon attaining a comfortable 
group of friends, sending Neila and her 
brother on to greater conquests. The 
next to give up was the boy himself, 
beginning to stagger under the expense 
of keeping his naively grateful and 
beautiful young sister on the road to 
success among the debutantes. 

Bertram settled down, but he never 
lost his pride. It hurt him, but he had 
sense enough to see that he could no 
longer answer the ridiculously strenuous 
social demands for himself and his sister. 
Neila lacked such discretion. So Bertram, 
his mother, and his aunt remained quiet- 
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ly in the stratum they had reached, still 
keeping up appearances. 

It was dizzying — the sudden trans- 
planting of Neila Freeman from the 
milder life of her former home to the 
ceaseless rush of the moderns of the 
city and the resort. She was blinded 
instantly and fatally. She never saw life 
soberly again. It was wine too strong 
for her mentally, ruinous physically. 

There were few varieties of senti- 
mental attachments in Neila's category. 
There was little or no filial affection in 
her feeling toward the wheedling, the 
insipid, the affected semi-invalid, her 
mother. To Mrs. Freeman she was con- 
scious of a sort of maternal obligation 
and toleration, intermixed with mischiev- 
ous insouciance. 

Bertram was a darling to whom one 
went for money, and with whom one 
appeared at divers social functions over- 
whelmed with a sensation of pride and 
of being envied. As Bertram took on a 
more serious mien, the more resplendent 
he became. Bertram was like a stately 
pedestal for the image of one's attrac- 
tiveness and popularity. He was a strik- 
ing background against which one stood 
out in glorious contrast. 

“Birchie” was a dear who knew where 
all one's things belonged, who hung up 
one's gowns, answered one’s calls, and 
what not. Birchie's auntship was quite 
obliterated, a fact which the adoring lady 
blissfully ignored. 

Neila had only acquaintances among 
the women of her set. They were con- 
genial in their ideas on diversion, con- 
vention, moral and religious obligation — 
such as they were — and conviction of 
general truths. She had but one friend 
whom she might have called intimate, 
the one woman who worshipped her 
without envying her almost to malicious- 
ness — Esther Land. Esther was a very 
fair blond with two coils of gold over 
her ears, wide, innocent blue eyes, and 
of small build, though giving the impres- 
sion of statuesqueness. She was a lov- 
able and a loving person — too much so. 
In her subjugation to the charms of 


Neila she quite hopelessly lost her in- 
dividuality in that of Neila's — a thing 
easily done, when one considered how 
completely the latter had absorbed that 
of her mother, brother, and aunt. 

Neila came nearer loving the men she 
hypnotized than any other human beings. 
Each, at a glance from her, straightway 
began burning his incense at her altar. 
It accounted easily for her lack of 
friends among the women. It accounted 
for the fact that she made no greater 
progress in the social world. But finally 
it accounted for Neila's supreme happi- 
ness, self-confidence, overbearing indiffer- 
ence to the realistic world. 

Her one love — and even this might 
have been better termed her main absorp- 
tion — was for Lane Hildreth. In the 
attainment of him she made herself an 
object of envious hostility to every young 
woman of prominence in her set, includ- 
ing Esther, who, having introduced the 
young man as her brother's friend, had 
stood a good chance of monopolizing his 
affections. 

But to Neila, indifferent to all save 
her own interests, glorious was the 
acquisition of one who, no sooner had 
he set foot in America after his dramatic 
and aesthetic feats in England, than he 
became the apple of the eye of every 
crop-headed debutante and her ambitious 
mother. 

Lane Hildreth was Neila's match, 
especially in the way he took his honors. 
He was a thoroughbred. His gallant, 
friendly immunity to the exaggerated 
attentions of society but made him the 
more desirable. His tall, Anglo-Saxon 
blondness, the changing lights and ex- 
pressions of his eyes, the kind sensitive- 
ness of his mouth, his ability to trans- 
fer himself to pleasing or melancholy 
mental worlds — all marked him as a man 
among men, and a prince amidst the 
debutantes. 

Mrs. Freeman died before Neila had 
extricated young Hildreth from the 
snares of the desperate maids and 
matrons. She died with a prayer for 
the worldly success of her daughter, who 
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sat silently beside the bed, trying not to 
look abstracted. Her mind then was 
divided between wonder as to where her 
mother would reside after death — since 
her mother and Birchie and Bertram did 
not agree with her own young theory of 
eternal blankness, or eventual reincarna- 
tion — and as to the welfare of Lane, 
without her company for the second 
time, and at a dinner-dance for the 
Noble girls, at that. 

“Don’t wear black, Neila”, her mother 
admonished quietly. “Wear white. And 
Birchie will tell you when you may — ” 

“Oh, hush, mother, hush!” She kissed 
her mother’s hands, buried her face in 

the bedclothes, and wondered if she 

would be able to weep. She had not 
shed tears since — she could not remem- 
ber when! 

* * * 

The next summer, during which Neila 
and Birchie lived sumptuously in the 

Thesmar cottage, was the heighth of 
the girl’s life. Bertram came down in 
the evenings from his work in the city, 
often joining in the revelry of the mad 
house-parties, or going with Neila, Lane, 
and their train of youth to the late 
dances at the pavilions. 

But as the summer advanced Bertram 
ceased to care even for occasional danc- 
ing. He walked far down the dark beach, 
trying to escape the wild, melodyless 
music that was as breath to his sister’s 
nostrils. Straining his ears for the rush 
of the breakers, he walked alone and 
thought. He wondered how much longer 
he could keep Neila in the extravagance 
and vain delight of such an existence. 
He wondered how long she could stand 
it herself, physically. Morally, Bertram 
had no worries. He marveled, as every- 
one else did, at the non-morality of his 
sister. 

Birchie alone noticed his agitation. It 
was she who found a reasonable apart- 
ment in De Renne Square and engaged 
it for the winter. She moved the scraps 
of summer furniture back to the city at 
the end of August — to the astonishment 
of Neila, who transferred herself and 


her wardrobe to the Land’s cottage until 
the formal exodus from the beach in 
September. 

When Neila moved back to the city 
she found Birchie working eight hours 
a day in Mr. Demmond’s office. But she 
did not agree with Bertram in his 
remonstrances. Why shouldn’t Birchie 
have a position? People of her type 
were doing those things nowadays. “And 
think what a help to you, Bertie!” 

“But it’s not being done by our class. 
And what will people say of me? Let- 
ting my aunt work in a shipping office! 
What will the Demmonds think?” 

“Rossie Demmond? What do we care 
about that infant — ” 

“Not Rossie. His mother. His sisters. 
What kind of position does that put you 
in? You’ll never — ” 

“Oh, brother, Bert! The Demmonds 
aren’t a drop in the bucket for me. 
You know it!” Whereupon she continued 
to apply the tweezers to her arched eye- 
brow. 

“And I’ve got Lane”, she added at 
length, while Bertram regarded her in 
silent hopelessness. Suddenly she cough- 
ed, dropping the mirror. 

“Did it break, darling?” called Birchie, 
on her way to the kitchenette, adding 
something about seven years’ bad luck, 
which neither of the younger people 
noticed. Bertram, who had begun pacing 
from the wicker table to the davenport- 
bed and back, as was his wont, stopped 
and frowned darkly, a habit but recently 
acquired. 

“You’re coughing a lot lately,” he 
accused Neila, who was already recon- 
cerned in her eyebrows. “I’m going to 
get off an hour earlier tomorrow and 
take you to Dr. Ware — ” 

“Oh, bunk, Bertie!” she murmured. 

She was devoting most of her time to 
Lane now. There had been rumors of 
his returning to London at the invitation 
of a more successful playhouse. She did 
not go about it directly, but she was 
weaving bonds about the heart of Lane 
that would make it exceedingly difficult 
for him to allow an ocean to lie between 
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him and her. She wove them slyly with 
her large, reproachful gray-green eyes, 
with a mouth that seemed too large and 
sweet to belong to one so spoiled, with 
slender, helpless hands, and with the easy 
grace of her supple body. 

She was busily weaving them during 
that hour when Bertram “got off early” 
to take her to Dr. Ware’s— entirely 
oblivious of him as she and Lane rode 
slowly, closely, along the bluff above the 
river that ran to the sea, their mounts 
stopping at will to crop the stubble 
grass. It seemed that Neila turned ever 
toward the salt water. The horses were 
as unconscious of their indifferent riders 
as those riders were of poor Bertram, 
who glanced from his watch to the 
boudoir clock on the buffet, idiotically 
comparing them every two minutes, and 
paced, fuming between the wicker table 
and the davenport-bed. 

He stopped and glared at the latter. 
She had promised to be home at four- 
thirty, and she had not even stayed in 
the house long enough to fold up that 
beastly bed! She had probably been in 
it when Birchie left in the morning. 
Suppose someone should come in! It 
was bad enough to have to entertain 
them in a hole like this, without letting 
them know that his aunt and his sister 
lived in a bedroom! He would fold it 
up! No, damn them, he wouldn’t! He’d 
go for Birchie and take her to a restau- 
rant and let Neila spend the rest of the 
year with Hildreth if she wanted to. It 
was time they were marrying, anyway. 

He snatched his hat and strode toward 
the door. One of Neila’s handkerchiefs 
caught on his shoe. He picked it up and 
looked at it in horror. It was the second 
he had found that week. His heart 
pounded within him. He stuffed the 
handkerchief in a table drawer and went 
on to the door. Perhaps it was his 
imagination. Perhaps it was nothing. 
Neila needed a rest. He would suggest 
it to her. He would make her rest. 

Neila did not see Bertram again until 
the morning after she had gone to 
Esther’s with Brooks Rourk in the lat- 


ter’s roadster. The wind had caught in 
her throat and she had coughed violently. 
Brooks stared at her, alarmed at her 
convulsive struggles to get her breath. 

“Come get some water,” she insisted, 
leaping out of the car and running 
around to the other side. “Lord! I 
haven’t heard a person cough like that 
since Neal English!” and she laughed 
with the careless, brutal frankness of 
the set. 

Neal English! Neila shuddered. The 
name chilled her. Neal English had 
gone — West. He had never come back. 
She remembered the way people had 
whispered when they spoke of the disease 
which had taken possession of him .... 
Then she jumped out of the car, laughing. 

The three rode to the bluff for tea. 
Neila noticed how little they talked to 
each other. She sensed tension, even in 
the manner of Esther, who was gradually 
becoming morbid and reticent in her 
presence. She knew that Brooks Rourk 
was covering a deadly jealousy under her 
cool, sardonic wit and banality. But she 
was puzzled at the apparently contagious 
coldness which had come over her only 
close friend. She did not guess that 
even the child-heart of the mild, blindly 
worshipping Esther smouldered now with 
coveting the love of Lane Hildreth. So 
the three lit cigarette after cigarette, 
and voiced desultory monosyllabic re- 
marks, mostly in careless criticism of 
the people sitting at the neighboring 
tables. 

Neila broke an engagement for the 
first theatre performance of the evening 
and waited on Bertram. He must have 
taken Birchie to supper, she thought, 
wearily. They were both late. 

She pretended to be casual as usual, 
but Bertram knew. He was not so 
shocked at her concern as he was worried 
at the fact that it gave grounds for the 
suspicion moving beneath the surface of 
his mind for the past few days. 

“Bert — that date you made with Dr. 
Ware. I forgot it. I’m sorry, Bert. 
When shall we go?” 

They went the next afternoon. 
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Neila received the decree sitting cross- 
legged in the doctor’s armchair. Her 
hands gripped the chair more tightly and 
her eyes grew uncannily bright. 

“I won’t go West!” she declared sud- 
denly and firmly, before the doctor had 
finished breaking the news. 

“Neila — ” began Bertram. 

“Miss Freeman,” the doctor put in 
calmly, “it’s either that or — ” 

“I’ll die here,” Neila interrupted, fixing 
her eyes fearlessly upon him. “I’ll stay 
here and die first.” 

“Don’t be unreasonable, my dear girl,” 
the doctor declared, his voice imploring 
but kind. “You’ll have to go where the 
altitude is higher; you’ll have to breathe 
a cooler, dryer air than you can get 
here.” 

“Is there nowhere to go but west?” 

The two men breathed easier. 

“Why — I suppose. Now, North Caro- 
lina—” 

“Bert,” she pulled herself weakly up 
from the deep chair, “can you— can you 
send me to North Carolina, Bert?” 

“Neila, I’d send you anywhere! If I 
had to— steal! You know it.” 

Neila did not run downstairs to jump 
into Lane’s car the following afternoon, 
not even after the usual fifteen minutes 
he allowed her. So he mounted the 
narrow steps and knocked at the living- 
room door. He heard a faint summons 
to enter. 

“Neila!” 

She lay white in the dimness of the 
room on the extended davenport-bed, 
her short, dark hair and her eyes and 
brows the only contrast with her pallor. 
Neila without lipstick! He repeated her 
name as if not sure that it was she who 
lay there. 

“Come here,” she ordered casually. 

He sat on the foot of the bed, looking 
at her in bewilderment. 

“I’ve just decided something,” she 
began enlighteningly, stroking his hand. 
“You’ve got to go to England.” 

“I — I’ve got to go to England! Why 
in hell—” 


“Because you must! If we’re to be 
married in the fall — ” She faltered a 
little for a vital reason, but went on 
quickly. “I’ve been keeping you from 
your work. We’ve got to have some- 
thing to live on — ” 

“But Neila, darling — ” 

“I'm talking. So go on and take the 
boat Harvy’s taking next week. Poor 
Birchie has worked herself sick. A little 
let-up wouldn’t hurt me either. Bert’s 
going to let us visit the Freeman’s, 
North, so — The day your season’s over 
you're coming back and we’ll meet here 
and be married. Won’t we, Lane?” 

He leaned forward to kiss her. 

“But you’re so white! We'll talk 
about it later. You don't feel like going 
to the Nobles’?” 

“No. I’ve decided to stay home and 
think. Go for Esther and let me sleep. 
I’ll see you at eight.” 

Neila and Mrs. Birch went North for 
Mrs. Birch’s health. It was not known 
how long they would remain there. 
After a gasp of incredulity, the set 
moved on without Neila in its aimless 
circle of functions and obligations. 
Since they had been forced to surrender 
Lane Hildreth to her will, they soon 
filled in both gaps at once, and there 
was comparatively little talk, Hildreth’s 
plans to join the British company having 
long been a common topic. 

Bertram moved to a very ordinary 
rooming-house on Broad Street. He 
worked late into each night. Neila was 
his only thought. He must get Neila 
well. She had worn herself out down 
here with that madcap bunch. She 
should stay North until she was well 
again and had lost that cough. 

Early in December he was moved to 
the state capitol by his employers. His 
hours were longer and his work was 
more strenuous. All hopes of a Christ- 
mas visit to Neila and Birchie faded. 
He knew no one in the new city. He 
was glad when the season was over, 
and set himself doggedly to work again. 

The restless unhappiness of Neila in 
the cold emptiness of her new environ- 
ment advanced beyond the control of 
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her aunt. The change, supposed to help 
her, proved deadly in its extremity. It 
was not only the loved tang of the 
coastal air that she missed, but the 
crowded calendar of every day, — rides, 
parties, theatre, dances. She longed for 
mild, understanding Esther, with her 
sleek golden hair, for impulsive, sharp- 
witted Brooks, and for the constant 
companionship of Lane, whose frequent, 
passionate letters and occasional cables 
were not enough for her. Hers was a 
spirit chained, thwarted almost to the 
point of insanity. 

The cold, clear beauty of the heavens 
and the misty purple mountains meant 
nothing to her. The silence shrieked in 
her ears, unbearable in its vast, oppres- 
sive changelessness. There were few 
people at the log-cabin in the winter, 
and she and Birchie walked alone, morn- 
ing and noon, clambering about the 
mountains in the sunshine. 

Birchie lay awake often, wondering, 
as she listened to the difficult breathing 
of the girl as she lay in the next room. 
She was afraid of the new, thin, wild- 
eyed Neila of the solitudes. How 
wasted she was becoming! The slight 
roundness of body and limbs had dis- 
appeared almost at once, leaving the 
impression of pitiable smallness. 

But Neila took the same exquisite 
care of herself. She never went about 
without cosmetics, or without being clad 
as if she had an engagement with the 
Trosdal girl, or were going with Lane 
to play tennis at the Nobles’. 

“How much longer, Birchie?” she 
would ask, forcing the poor woman to 
make futilely early conjectures. When 
the emptiness became too great, she 
would urge, 

“Talk, Birchie. Talk about anything. 
Don’t wait for me. Talk.” 

She managed to last through April; 
then to the amazement of her aunt, 
began to make definite plans to go home. 
Birchie’s remonstrations, the doctor’s 
letters, were as wind in her ears. She 
must go home. She was much better 
now. She wouldn’t stay long. 

She came back to the sea-coast town 


the first of May with Birchie helplessly 
accompanying her. The Bond and Staf- 
ford boys met her exuberantly. She 
did not notice the shocked look that 
passed over their faces as they first saw 
her. She was too blindly happy. They 
stopped at the station long enough to 
wire Bertram, hitherto uninformed of 
Neila’s intentions, and then rode tri- 
umphantly up to the apartment in De 
Renne Square, which had fortunately 
been unoccupied at the time of Birchie’s 
writing to engage it. 

Bertram dropped everything and 
rushed home. Neila had already at- 
tended a tea and gone motoring with 
Brooks Rourk’s brother when he arrived. 
Still breathless from climbing the nar- 
row stair, he telephoned Dr. Ware. He 
said little to Neila, who was all en- 
thusiasm — not entirely fearless, but 
devoid of all feelings of contrition — 
upon seeing him. He bore it until she 
mentioned renting the Thesmar cottage 
again, and then exploded, 

“Neila, you little fool! You don’t 
think I’d let you spend another such 
summer in that cottage, do you? Even 
if Ware lets you stay here. You’ll — ” 
“Let me?” she retorted weakly. “But 
I’m well now! I’m — ” 

“You’ll do what he says you’re to do 
until he dismisses you as cured, if that 
is possible now!” 

The sight of her, composedly curled 
in a large arm-chair, almost overcame 
the physician. 

“Miss Freeman, you don’t realize the 
seriousness of your condition,” he told 
her, when he had gained control of his 
voice. “Bertram was right in summon- 
ing me at once. I’m sorry. You’ll have 
to go back — ” 

“Of course, I didn’t intend to spend 
the whole summer — ” 

“Tomorrow!” heartlessly. He tried 
not to heed her weary, disappointed 
little gasp. “And as for smoking, I 
believe I recommended strict abstinence. 
You haven’t been — ” 

“No ! This is only the fourth package 
since I left here in the fall. One can’t 
stop of a sudden!” She rose, turning 
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her eyes pleadingly upon him. 4 Tve 
improved so much, doctor. I don’t see 
how you can insist — ” 

So Neila was dispatched on the mor- 
row in the company of a private nurse, 
who undertook her mission at the outset 
with as much confidence as she had 
robustness, but who soon gave up trying 
to pry into the strange, almost subtle 
character of her charge, and strove only 
to keep the girl’s mind off herself. 

Life at the log-cabin house was 
brighter — actually attractive to the girl 
as summer advanced and vacationists 
thronged the hotels of the neighboring 
resort. Neila made scores of acquaint- 
ances. She was allowed to attend occa- 
sional dances in the great open hall of 
the leading hotel. The dance stirred 
her blood; the music awoke in her an 
aching longing for the salt air and her 
friends of the city, the cottages, and 
the pavilions by the sea. 

She stole out nights while Miss Trent 
slept lustily. She would meet some 
sunburned son of money and adventure 
and dance at the hotels until the small 
hours. It was easy at first. Then it 
grew harder to deceive the nurse. Then, 
as the time to meet Lane drew near 
and the yearning for the coast-city en- 
gulfed her, even the pleasure of the 
forbidden dances became less tempting. 
Besides, the struggle with violent cough- 
ing wearied her. 

Neila began to plan evading Miss 
Trent long enough to steal to a train 
and go home. She must go home. She 
would wire Birchie to keep the secret — 
poor Birchie would be overjoyed to see 
her, just for a little while. Her letters 
showed it. 

Neila came home, for the last time, 
in August. She entreated Bertram on 
her knees to let her stay — just a little 
while. 

‘Til go back in a month,” she prom- 
ised, “or even a week. Oh, please, Bert. 
Oh, beg them for me, Birchie!” 

“Very well, a week,” the physician 
assented. But there was a hint of 
disaster in his eye. 

“Bertram,” he told the boy, when they 


were alone, “I might as well tell you 
now. For her sake, for her aunt’s, say 
nothing now. The girl can’t live through 
the winter — unless she is sent West, and 
unless — ” He paused to see how the 
boy would receive it. The face of the 
latter was immobile with determination 
and suppressed anxiety. 

“Unless?” 

“Unless she is kept perfectly quiet 
while she is there.” 

“I don’t know what to do about her,” 
he groaned. “She wants to rent the 
Thesmar cottage for the week that she 
is here.” 

“All right,” the doctor nodded, “as 
long as she’s kept quiet. The air there 
will be better for her than here in the 
city until she leaves, but we must co- 
operate in seeing that she does not leave 
the house and that no one enters to 
see her without permission.” 

The quietness of the cool sea-cottage 
was almost as maddening to Neila as 
the mountain prison. She lay listening 
to the orchestra at the distant pavilion, 
quivering with restless desire to be 
moving with youth under the lights and 
to the throb of the music. 

She shuddered, too, at the prospect 
of not meeting Lane. She would be 
far from here when he returned. She 
would never see him again since she 
could not marry him in the fall. She 
would write him from the — West, and 
tell him all. Tell him not to come to 
her there. She could not bear for him 
to know. 

But, oh, to see him once more! To 
dance with him under the colored lan- 
terns at the pavilions! She remembered 
the times when every couple on the 
floor of the Thayer Pavilion had stopped, 
enthralled, to clear the floor and watch 
Lane Hildreth, the English dancer, and 
Neila Freeman waltz together. She 
closed her eyes and bit her lips. She 
could feel the exquisite grace of their 
movements. She could feel Lane’s arms, 
the people’s eyes. 

But she lay in a fever, listening to 
the sea, the voices of passing revelers, 
the agonizing thrum of the far drums. 
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the singing of the wind-instruments of 
the orchestras in the magic night with- 
out. 

She forgot the friends who had for- 
gotten her. She forgot Bertram and 
Birchie, who came to see her after their 
work. She remembered only her love 
for Lane and of being with him amid 
the splendor of the pavilions. Her 
waking hours were tortuous struggles 
against her longing for Lane and the 
old life and against the nightmare of 
her coming journey. Her happiness in 
lying there, near that life and near 
those people for a few days, was bitter, 
yet it was happiness. 

Suddenly, as if he had known, Lane 
came to her. She heard his step on 
the porch in the summer night. He 
must never see her like this! He must 
never know! She arose weakly, but 
bravely from her white bed, and taking 
the key from the inside of Miss Trent’s 
door, locked it from without. Bertram 
and Birchie would not be back until 
tomorrow morning, Sunday. She snatch- 
ed a gold silk robe about her and stood 
steadying herself against the night-table. 

She had known that it was Lane. 
When he knocked on the screen and 
called, she answered as one in a dream, 
as one who, at a wish, had been swept 
back into one night of a loved past. 

“Lane!” 

He came to her, held her, kissed her, 
and for a moment she leaned breath- 
lessly against him. She did not ask why 
he had come so soon, what had told 
him to come. He questioned her when 
he could speak. 

“Oh, Neila, what have you been doing 
to yourself? Why are you so white, 
so thin?” 

“Waiting,” she breathed. “Waiting 
for you!” She gathered her gold robe 
about her and nodded toward the door. 
“Now go outside and wait on the porch 
while I dress. We’re going to the 
pavilions — ” 

“But, darling — ” 

'^e’re going to dance together again. 
Listen!” He heard the music of the 
orchestras flooding the island night. 


“That’s the Breakers Pavilion now. The 
piano is next door. The Nobles are 
giving a house dance. We’ll see every- 
body. Go out, go out and wait for me, 
Lane!” 

Her eyes were brilliant, her cheeks 
flushed with the fever of long desired 
excitement. She snatched a brush to 
make sleek her touseled hair. 

He withdrew from the room walking 
backwards, his eyes fixed upon her, 
dazed, puzzled, happy. 

All the youth of the city and of the 
resort had flocked to the dances on that 
night. Neila and Lane mounted the 
steps of the Thayer Hotel Pavilion. 

“How you tremble, Neila!” Lane 
whispered as they ascended the few 
broad, shallow steps to the dancing 
floor. But a ghastly radiance, a death- 
like beauty had transformed the small 
face and the swaying body in its scarlet 
gown. Long carmine ear-drops swung 
against the whiteness of her neck. 
People were stopping to look at her. 
They were looking over their shoulders 
at her. Her friends recognized her. 
She saw a crowd gather at the ropes to 
intercept her when she should go out 

“Let’s leave the floor by the beach 
entrance,” she whispered, and Lane 
understood. 

She and Lane glided into the dance, 
and she wondered vaguely if she were 
going to enthrall the onlookers once 
more. But the pausing of the music 
seemed to drain the strength from her. 
She wondered suddenly if she could 
reach the beach entrance without fall- 
ing. Then the orchestra began a waltz 
and Lane’s arms supported her. 

“Thank God!” she breathed. 

“What, darling?” 

But she saved the breath which had 
all at once become so dear to her. She 
smiled at him. They were waltzing 
together again! 

“Once more, once more — ” a voice 
cried over and over within her. Would 
the dancers stop tonight? Would they 
give the floor once more to her and 
Lane? She caught a glimpse of Esther’s 
gleaming head, a surprised flash of her 
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eyes. It was as strength to her. And 
the red dress was helping. 

She heard her name again and again. 
Ah, the dancers were stopping! Neila 
Freeman — Freeman — Hildreth — Lane 
Hildreth — They were drawing back 
to the ropes! It was a last honor, a 
last answer to the starved cry of one 
for life. 

When it was over she clung to Lane, 
whose face was white with a sudden 
realization of the girl's faintness. The 
encores were as drums in her ears. She 
no longer saw. She groped through the 
blurred mazes of light and shadow and 
color. Would they keep their detaining 
hands from her arms? She could not 
speak to them now. Would they stop 
calling her name? She was so faint — 
Oh, God, why was she so faint? 

As they came to the wide steps at 
the far entrance, she turned quickly 
to Lane and fell, or rather, half fell, 
for he caught her at once. She held 
back the blackness of unconsciousness 
until she bad looked back once more at 
the crowded floor. Thank God, again! 
They were going on with the dance. 
Only a few had seen her fall. 

Lane stood with her a second as if 
uncertain which way to go. Then he 
cast a look of gratefulness at Esther, 
who had apepared from the mass, and 
now ran ahead of him. He followed 
her down the few steps, carrying his 
burden easily, almost running after 
Esther to the beach. They reached the 
graveled walk and an automobile. 

Neila felt herself being lowered to 
her bed and strained at consciousness. 


How feebly her heart beat! What an 
agony to clear her mind, to open her 
eyes and ears! 

Lane leaned over her with a wet cloth. 
Brooks Rourk was calling a doctor at 
the telephone by the bedside. Miss 
Trent was hammering futilely on her 
door. Neila saw Esther speak to Lane 
and start to leave the room. 

“Esther!" 

They all started. Brooks dropped the 
receiver with a crash. 

“Esther!" 

The girl turned and came to her 
quickly. 

“Where — are you going?" 

She took Neila's hand and started to 
speak, but Lane answered at once, 

“She's coming right back, darling. 
She's going to ask them to stop that 
infernal noise at Nobles' next door." 

“No, don't — I want to hear — it. I 

want to look at you, Esther." 

“Hurry to town!" Lane commanded 
Esther, half-turning. “Brooks will 
'phone them to be ready and waiting 
to come with you." 

“Who?" Neila asked, wishing there 
were not so much confusion. 

He turned to her tenderly. “Birchie 
and Bertram. Don't try to talk, Neil — " 

She tried to lift herself to an elbow 
and fell back. 

“No, don't go, Esther. There's no 
hurry. Don't go, Esther. I'll see them 
when they come in the morning." One 
more sentence — one more. “Now — now 
wait for me, Lane. Let me sleep a 
little. I've danced too much — ” 
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The May Day Festival 

By LOUISE MACKAY 

“ The fair maid who the first of May 
Goes to the fields at break of day 
And washes in dew from the hawthorn-tree 
Will ever after handsome be. ” 


AVE you ever tried that? Of 
course you did not quite do it, 
for the hawthorn-trees would 
not be in the fields that you 
went to at break of day, but honey- 
suckle and violets would be there and 
perhaps they would do as well. If you 
have not thus gone adventuring maybe 
you have done other magical things on 
May day. You might have stuck a pin 
in the ground and heard the matron of 
the lower regions wielding vigorously 
the original skillet on her intimidated 
spouse. Almost any wonderful thing 
may happen on this day. 

But May Day is not a mythical festival 
that only children enjoy. It has real 
beauty and significance. Every race 
from the very dawn of civilization has 
seen the bare, brown earth softened 
with the tender green down, the gaunt 
trees touched with lacy foliage, and has 
felt that something new and lovely in 
them was crying for expression. Their 
joy found outlet in dancing, singing and 
in decorating their homes and streets 
with fragrant blossoms. 

This May Day festival is the continu- 
ance of an ancient pagan ritual offered 
to the Roman goddess Maia. She repre- 
sented the spirit of new life and of 
increase. Very little is known about 
this old ceremony, except that it in- 
fluenced the festivals held many years 
later in “Merrie England.” 

The May Day celebrations in England 
were the most picturesque of all. Early 
in the morning the boys and girls of 
the villages went to the woods and filled 
their arms with all kinds of wild flowers. 


Then they marched through the village 
singing and dancing and strewing flowers 
as they went. The queen of May, 
selected for her beauty, led the proces- 
sion, and afterwards was honored at 
the May pole. This pole symbolically 
represented the tree of life. 

Before the May queen's court some 
play was enacted. Sometimes Robin 
Hood and his merry men laughed their 
way again into the hearts of the simple 
country folk. At other times it was the 
Sleeping Beauty, representing dormant 
nature, who was awakened by the kiss 
of spring. But the loveliest of all were 
the charming English folk dances and 
songs in which everyone took part. 

Snatches of these old folk songs sur- 
vive today. One of them is the invita- 
tion which every lad gave to the lass 
whom he sought for a partner in the 
May Day revels: 

“First of May, 

The Flora Day, — 

Can you dance the Flora?” 

“Yes, I can 

With a nice young man — 

I can dance the Flora.” 

It is to be lamented that the present 
generation is too sophisticated to ex- 
press in the simple dances and songs 
the joy that is in their hearts. Modern 
youth, have become self conscious and 
strives to conceal feelings. But when 
the silver fluted call of the robin an- 
nounces the approach of spring a wist- 
fulness creeps into their eyes and be- 
trays the yearning and the childlike 
spirit beneath. 
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Bay+Floiver 

Let me lock the scent of the bay in my heart , 

The cool deep shade of the swamp in my heart , 

The wild sweet sounds of the glade in my heart , — 

For far away I go. 

Let me bruise the petals of bay in my hand , 

And linger where wide-rooted cypresses stand , 

A branch of white willow my rod and my wand. 

And an elder flute to blow. 

But oh, the scent of the star-white bay! 

Let me smother my heart in its breath today , 

And the peace of the swamp-twilight, dense, liquid, gray. 
As it smokes from savanna and shore. 

Let me lock the wild sweetness of bay in my heart. 

The black of the stained inland creek in my heart. 

The fragrance and peace of the swamp in my heart , — 
For I come this way no more. 
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The Jade Ring 

By MARY COTTON 


ANCING blue eyes, 
a pug nose, blonde 
hair that fell in 
soft waves about an 
ivory white forehead, a merry 
little laugh that was all her 
own, and small butterfly 
hands whose whiteness was 
set off to great advantage 
by a massive jade ring — this 
was Margaret, or, as she was better 
known by her friends, “Midget.” 

The ring which seemed to check the 
flight of those butterfly hands was en- 
tirely as much a part of Midget as was 
her pert nose or her soft lips, the 
corners of which seemed ever to be 
curved upward in a half-smile. The 
old ring, a huge jade stone set in a 
curious century-old Chinese mounting 
of delicately molded golden dragons 
curled lazily about the sides, — breathed 
of the dreamy Orient, of love and of 
romance, of luxury, dear and precious. 
But was not this quaint antique work- 
manship worthy to play the part that it 
did? Was it not right that it should 
be handed down in a proud old Virginian 
family as an engagement ring, a pledge 
of love and of honor from the eldest 
son of the Winterfield family to the 
woman whom he was about to make his 
wife? Indeed, it could not be other- 
wise. 

It seemed only yesterday, so vividly 
did Midget remember it, when on the 
eve of her going on the western tour 
that her father had promised her, John 
Winterfield had asked her in his simple, 
dignified way, to let him wait for her, 
and had slipped this exquisite ring on 
her finger. That night Midget had been 
supremely happy. In her childlike way 
she had grown silent, looking up at 
John, with her big wondering eyes. 
Later she had laughed and cried for 
joy. So filled with happiness was she 
that her feelings completely failed her 


and bubbled over her being. 
She thought of John now as 
she sat on the edge of the 
bed in a San Francisco hotel 
and toyed with the ring on 
her finger. 

She gave a little sigh, un- 
consciously aloud, and smil- 
ing, turned half guiltily, half 
apologetically to her cousin 
and traveling companion, Evelyn, who 
shared the same room. Then rising, and 
singing the snatch of a song, Midget 
ran across the room toward the shower. 

Evelyn watched her every movement 
with its daintiness and grace. She ad- 
mired Midget's small, nicely cared-for 
hands, and the jade ring which seemed 
to crown their flawless beauty. She 
admired them, perhaps, more than she 
would have had anyone know. 

Plain, sensible looking Evelyn created 
quite a contrast to gay, elfish little 
Midget. Her eyes were large and brown 
and would have compensated her for 
her prim lips had there not been such 
an intellectual expression on the face 
of this young school teacher of twenty- 
eight. 

She spoke suddenly as if by doing so 
she might dismiss this admiration, which 
almost bordered on envy, from her 
mind. 

“Midget, you're going to be late for 
lunch. What time do you meet Lucile?'' 
She had to speak loudly enough to be 
heard by Midget who was noisily splash- 
ing about in the shower. 

“One! What time it is now?” 

“Almost twelve-twenty!” She thought 
a minute. Then — “Listen, Midget, I'm 
going to run on down and get a bite 
to eat, because, you know, I've got to 
see if I can't find the Chinese em- 
broidered table runner that Aunt Sue 
wanted. You go on with Lucile. I 
know you two will have a lot to talk 
over anyway because you haven't seen 
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each other in such a long time. You 
can meet me here in time for supper!” 

“No, no you — !” came from the 
shower bath. 

“Yes, now, go on and do that,” Evelyn 
replied and snatching her hat and bag, 
added, “Goodbye!” 

Outside the hotel Evelyn paused half 
hesitantly and glanced about her. She 
was conscious of the tall, spare doorman 
with his gleaming brass buttons who had 
loomed above her as she had passed 
through the revolving doors. At the 
curb two or three taxis had paused for 
a moment in their mad hurry and scurry. 
At their sides the drivers moved about 
impatiently. The crowded pedestrians 
jostled each other as they hurried along 
the sidewalk, each entered upon his own 
destination. The fumes of carbon from 
the exhausts of the cars whizzing noisily 
by in the street invaded the air. Here 
and yonder a taxi threaded its way 
through the steady rush of cars. The 
sound of a newsboy bawling out the 
latest news recalled Evelyn’s attention 
to the sidewalk, and she joined the 
rapidly increasing noonday crowd in her 
search for a small tea room where she 
might get a bite to eat. 

During a light lunch she recalled 
what Lucile had told her about the 
best way of getting to Chinatown, and 
mapped out the route again mentally. 

After a long noisy ride Evelyn found 
herself in the distinctive part of San 
Francisco known as Chinatown ! Al- 
though the dirty brick buildings were 
commonplace enough in appearance, 
there was an atmosphere about the 
place that caused Evelyn’s heart to 
beat a little faster than usual. There 
were numerous half-obscure, dirty little 
alleys branching off from the narrow 
street. Olive-skinned Chinese with 
piercing black slant eyes moved with an 
almost catlike tread along the narrow 
sidewalks. Evelyn had paused before 
several windows before she stopped still 
before the window of the one owned 
by a certain Shen Foh Bang. Her eyes 
were held riveted upon an object inside 
of the crowded show case, which in spite 


of its smallness had drawn her gaze to 
it as if by magnetism. What was it? 
It seemed to be a jade ring. There 
were golden dragons curling about the 
huge stone. Why — it was exactly like 
Midget’s ring! That was strange! How 
on earth did a ring exactly like the 
Winterfield family heirloom come to this 
faraway Chinese shop? The beauty of 
the jade seemed even more appealing 
than when set off by Midget’s white 
hands. Evelyn could not keep her eyes 
from it. She could not help remember- 
ing the hands, either. 

She would go in. Here she might 
find the table runner for Aunt Sue. 

The shop was very small and poorly 
lighted. Its narrowness was accentuated 
by a long narrow counter extending 
down the center and piled high with 
folded squares of fine linen skillfully 
embroidered, silhouettes, and bright 
Chinese red and apple green mysterious 
looking boxes. On either side of the 
shop extended a long dark counter be- 
hind which were cabinets through the 
door3 of which one might see goods 
stacked high on the shelves. Every- 
where was a smell of mustiness. From 
the obscure shadows at the other end 
of the narrow room, a little old man 
came forward. 

“May I see some of your embroidered 
center-pieces?” Evelyn asked of the 
skinny old man with the sallow hands, 
whose name must be Shen Foh Bang. 
He smiled with his lips and bowed gra- 
ciously to his customer but did not seem 
to smile with his impenetrable, oriental 
eyes. 

Evelyn looked absent-mindedly at the 
pieces he showed her, for she could not 
forget the jade ring which she had 
spied in an obscure comer of the show 
case. 

“May I see that jade ring in the 
window?” she found herself asking be- 
fore she was conscious of it. “It’s way 
over in the back left corner, between 
the shawl and the etchings.” 

Bowing with the artificial smile still 
upon his lips, Shen Foh Bang moved 
away to return with the heavy cool 
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green ring in his long parchment colored 
hands. 

Evelyn took the ring from him, and 
removing her college class ring from her 
finger, slipped on it the jade one. Per- 
haps it was only her own imagination 
but it seemed to her that her hands 
which a minute before had seemed so 
ordinary had now become different. In 
contrast to the jade of the ring they 
gleamed with such a white transparent 
beauty that she could see — or did she 
fancy she could see? — the tiny blue 
veins stencilled ever so faintly. She 
had expected them to look like poor 
imitations of the butterfly hands of 
Midget, but they surpassed even those, 
the long, slim, tapering fingers so en- 
hanced by the beauty of the ring that 
they took on an aspect entirely of their 
own personality. 

“Frail and fragile, like the lotus 
flower,” murmured Shen Foh Bang 
softly. 

Startled back to consciousness of the 
situation, Evelyn shot a swift glance at 
Shen Foh Bang. The artificiality had 
left his smile. In his eyes gleamed the 
genuine appreciation for true beauty 
that is so characteristic of the Oriental. 

Evelyn flushed a dainty pink. Her 
face was radiant at the sound of praise 
for beauty, new sounding in the ears 
of one who thought herself so plain and 
sensible looking. She glanced back to 
the mirror. A faint trace of the blush 
still lingered on her cheeks, and her 
eyes sparkled. She did not look like 
the same sensible little school teacher 
of twenty-eight, who had gone out to 
look for a center piece for her Aunt 
Sue. She was — really beautiful, not as 
the thoughtless, child-like Midget — but 
as a woman. A little feeling of rebellion 
crept up in her heart — but in a moment 
she stifled it. She was making a fool 
of herself over a ring, and a very expen- 
sive ring at that! She couldn't have it. 
Her salary was too meager to afford 
such expensive luxuries. A lump rose 
in her throat. Nervously she drew the 
ring off and dropping it on the counter, 
she turned and hurried out of the shop 


much against the protests of Shen Foh 
Bang. 

But Evelyn's mind would not leave 
the ring. Why couldn't she have it if 
she wanted it? Who was to pay for it 
but herself? She didn't need a new coat 
this winter. The old one would be all 
right if it was cleaned. Maybe later on 
she might match the color again and 
put some new cuffs on the sleeves. 

Evelyn stopped abruptly where she 
stood, much to the discomfiture of the 
man behind, who jostled against her. 
Then she deliberately returned to the 
shop. 

“How much did you say it was?” she 
asked Shen Foh Bang, who met her at 
the door. 

“Three hundred dollars,” he replied. 

“Will you take a traveler's check?” 
she asked. 

Shen Foh Bang hesitated a moment 
Then glancing at her lotus-flower hands, 
he said simply in his low melodious 
voice, “Yes!” 

In her clearcut handwriting, devoid 
of all flourishes, Evelyn signed her name 
to a three hundred dollar check, and 
taking the prize from him, she slipped 
out of his shop into the street once 
more. 

Seated on the street car going back 
to the hotel, Evelyn was recklessly 
happy. She had spent all her savings 
for the one trinket But she didn’t 
care, she told herself repeatedly, despite 
the little feeling in her heart that she 
should not have bought it 

Evelyn looked out of the window. 
Now she recognized the little cigar shop 
on the corner when she had waited for 
the car. This was where she should get 
off. She pressed the button just in 
time for the car to stop for her at the 
corner. Getting quickly off the car she 
hurried toward her hotel. She entered 
the lobby with a different air. Her chin 
was held a little higher than before, 
with an ever so light tilt of defiance, 
and there was just a hint of a swagger 
in her walk that made her very different 
from the prim, precise school teacher 
who had gone out. She felt the differ- 
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ence in herself — did others, she won- 
dered? The elevator shot her up to the 
tenth floor, where she got off and went 
to her room. Entering it without knock- 
ing:, she was surprised to find it dark. 
She had thought Midget would be back 
by now. 

Evelyn heard a stifled sob in the dark. 
She switched on the light. 

“Midget !” she half cried. “Why — 
why, what’s the matter?” 

Midget was curled up in the middle 
of one of the twin beds. She looked 
like a helpless child as she raised a face 
wet with tears, and looked up at Evelyn 
with her wide appealing blue eyes in 
little pools of tears. She stretched out 
her small left hand top upward to 
Evelyn. 

“It’s gone!*’ she said simply. 

Evelyn looked at Midget’s hand. It 
made her think of a small butterfly that 
cannot raise itself from the ground be- 
cause it has been wet by a summer 
shower. 

“Poor little thing,” thought Evelyn, 
and she took her into her arms. 

“Where did you lose it?” Evelyn 
queried. 

“I — I don’t know,” Midget replied. 
“It was while I was gone that I missed 
it I had it on when I left, I’m almost 
sure.” 

“Well, where have you been?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. We — We’ve been 
back and looked everywhere. Evelyn, 
what must I do? I — I just can’t tell 
John — and his people — they’ll never 
forget it. Evelyn, what must I do?” 
sobbed Midget, breaking down again 
and sobbing even harder than before. 

Evelyn’s heart went out to Midget. 
Although they were only cousins, Evelyn 
loved her as much as if she had been 
her real sister. She knew what a ter- 
rible thing the loss of the ring that had 
been hers and her husband’s mother’s 
would be to Mrs. Winterfield, John’s 
mother. She realized that with her 
proud nature, forgive she would, but 
never quite forget. Poor little Midget 
— it would be hard, oh, so hard, for her 
and for John. Aside from the natural 
little hidden jealousy in a mother’s heart 


at having to give her precious son to 
another woman, there would be this 
barrier, which Midget might never be 
able to completely break down. 

Evelyn was conscious of the clumsy 
weight of the jade ring beneath her 
glove which, in the excitement, she had 
momentarily forgotten to remove. She 
thought of its beauty — and it was an 
exact duplicate of Midget’s ring — if 
she would take it — but she knew Midget 
wouldn’t — she wouldn’t in the first place 
— she could never feel toward it as she 
had toward the other one. And she 
would tell John sooner or later. Midget 
was not the kind to keep anything secret 
for long — she would unconsciously tell 
someone — Should she give it up for 
Midget? Would Midget take it? 

Evelyn ran a caressing finger over 
the precious hump on the fourth finger 
of her gloved hand. The jade ring with 
the lazily curled dragons sent a thrill 
through her as it pressed down on the 
flesh of her finger. Evelyn thought of 
Shen Foh Bang’s face — of his look of 
appreciation for the beauty of her 
hands. “Frail and fragile, like the lotus 
flower” — he had said. 

Evelyn felt Midget’s body move with 
sobs in her arms. Slowly she drew off 
her left glove. She tried to swallow 
a hard lump lodged in her throat, as 
she saw the dazzling beauty of the jade 
ring. She quickly took it off, and rising 
from the side of the bed where she had 
been sitting with Midget in her arms, 
she pushed the ring into Midget’s limp 
little hand and turned her face away. 

“I — I found it,” Evelyn said in a low 
steady voice. 

Wide-eyed, half doubtful of what her 
eyes beheld, Midget looked uncompre- 
hendingly at the huge jade ring in her 
hand. 

“Why — why — why it’s my ring, 
Evelyn! Oh, Evelyn, — where? Why 
didn’t you tell me? Oh — !” Then one 
of Midget’s merry little laughs, so char- 
acteristic of her, rippled forth. 

Watching her, Evelyn smiled in spite 
of the hard lump in her throat and 
winked back the tears in her own eyes. 
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The Little Theater Movement 

By BLANCHE DUVALL 


HIVERING people crowded 
closer together on icy benches. 
Homeless waifs, half-clad and 
SkXPJ blue with the cold, jumped in- 
cessantly to keep from freezing. The 
soft black sky, pricked with frosted 
stars, formed a striking contrast to the 
snowy earth beneath. The wind poured 
through the frozen trees, making their 
twigs and branches sound like a thou- 
sand silver sleigh bells. A hush fell 
over the throng as a scene of exquisite 
beauty was revealed before it. For the 
next hour the cold was forgotten by the 
crowd as it watched the Christmas play 
“The Seven Gift*.” 

Thus, with a gift to the people of 
New York City, did Stuart Walker begin 
his Portmanteau Theater in Madison 
Square, Christmas, 1916. 

The little theater was introduced in 
Paris in 1887 by Andre Antoine. From 
France it spread to Russia, Germany, 
England, Poland, and, in 1911-1912, to 
the United States. The first little 
theaters in America were : the Little 
Theatre of Chicago, established by Mr. 
Browne; the Toy Theater, founded by 
Mrs. Lyman Gale; and the Little Theater 
of New York, begun by Mr. Winthrop 
Ames. 

Why were the little theaters estab- 
lished, and what effects have they had 
on the drama and the public of 
America? 

There are several reasons for the 
existence of the little theater. In the 
first place, it expresses the national art 
restlessness of America and the dissatis- 
faction of the people toward the com- 
mercial theater. It fulfills the social 
needs of many isolated communities. It 
is the experiment station of the profes- 
sional theater where scenic and lighting 
effects can be tried out. By becoming 
established in isolated communities and 
small towns, it creates in these places 


a higher appreciation of drama, and 
blazes the trail for the professional 
theater. An article in the January 
number of the Literary Digest for 1927 
points out that the little theater has 
accomplished its work and is on a rapid 
decline. As far as can be discovered, 
this seems to be the opinion of other 
modern critics on this subject. 

Little theaters were also established 
for the improvement of drama, the 
betterment of dramatists, the benefit of 
the public, and the encouragement of 
native playwrights and actors. 

The effects of the little theater move- 
ment on drama and the professional 
theater have been decided. It has 
raised the standards of the professional 
theaters. It has taught their producers 
new methods of production. The pro- 
ductions of the professional theaters 
have been greatly influenced by those 
of the little theater. The renaissance 
of the theater was caused by the little 
theater movement. Not all the effects 
have been good. Although the move- 
ment is not antagonistic toward the pro- 
fessional theater, it is a significant fact 
that the territory of the professional 
theater has shrunk fifty per cent since 
the first little theater was introduced in 
America. 

The effects of the little theater on the 
public have, for the most part, been 
beneficial. It has aroused local pride 
and developed a community spirit in 
many places. It is bringing colleges and 
universities in touch with the neighbor- 
ing towns. The little theater of Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, is a good 
example of this. Mr. Reed, now head 
of the Department of Drama at the 
University of South Carolina, has estab- 
lished this theater with the cooperation 
of the citizens of Columbia. In his 
youth, Mr. Reed, even then interested 
in dramatics, was employed as a 
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butcher’s clerk. He practiced voice 
exercises while talking to customers, to 
their great disgust. At night he at- 
tended a school of dramatics. One 
morning he appeared at work arrayed 
in clothes representative of the days of 
Dickens. Here his career as butcher’s 
clerk abruptly ended. 

There are different kinds of little 
theaters. For instance, we have the 
following ones in America: the port- 
manteau, college laboratory, farmers’, 
slums’, art, economic, and even free 
ones. A good example of the college 
laboratory type is Harvard’s 47 Work- 
shop theater, established in 1912 by 
Professor George P. Baker. It is very 
well known; in fact, it is the first of 
its kind in America, and is the most 
popular laboratory theater in the coun- 
try. The Little Country Theater illus- 
trates the little theater for farmers. It 
was founded in Fargo, North Dakota, 
in 1913 by Mr. Arvold. The Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse is in the heart of the 
New York slums. It was established in 
1915 by the Misses Lewisohn, and is, 
with the exception of the Ames’ Theater, 
the best equipped institution of its kind 
in the United States. Its purpose was 
to give the people of the slums an out- 
let for their emotions and a stimulant 
for their imagination. In 1920 profes- 
sional actors were engaged, and later 
other forms of entertainment were 
offered. From that time on, it has 
swung away from its original purpose 
more and more, until finally it has 
closed after twelve years of admirable 
service. Winthrop Ames’ Little Theater 
is the best possible illustration of the 
art theater. 

Many peculiar places have been used 
for little theaters: stables, chapels, art 


museums, masonic temples, private 
homes, stores, saloons, and even one 
fish house in Massachusetts. 

The actors in the little theaters are 
either professionals or talented ama- 
teurs. Amateurs give their services, 
while professionals must be paid. Con- 
sequently, most little theaters use ama- 
teurs, as expenses are heavy enough 
without the added weight of the actors’ 
salaries. No little theater spends more 
than two thousand dollars a season. 

The Provincetown Theater runs on 
less than any other little theater in this 
country. These players are a group of 
writers, editors, designers, actors, and 
poets. When they first began to pro- 
duce, they used a wharf for a whole 
season. From the very beginning the 
price of a season ticket has been four 
dollars. They can afford this as they 
make everything that they use. 

Another interesting thing in connec- 
tion with little theaters is the annual 
tournament, held this year at the Frolic 
Theater in New York. The outcome was 
interesting: Four plays won recogni- 
tion; two were original — Pink and 
Patches and Hero Worship, and two 
were by professional authors. The 
original ones were presented by the 
Town Theater of Savannah, Georgia, 
and the Black Friars of Agnes Scott 
College, Decatur, Georgia, respectively. 

The little theaters of America have 
done a great work so far. But now they 
are approaching the second stage of 
their development which is not so easy 
to pass through as the first stage was. 
Will they yield to the temptation to 
become entirely commercial, or will 
they continue their democratic plan of 
using and developing the native talent 
that we have here in America? 
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The Qolden Dancer 

( A Sketch in Three Scenes ) 

Bt BERNICE BASSETT 


Scene 1: — A fairly large bedroom in 
Mrs. Grant's home (“Furnished room 
for rent to school teacher. References 
required. Near the new Alden High 
School.") As the curtain goes up, we 
see that the ad has brought results, for 
the room is occupied. A young woman, 
Gracile Farley, the new English teacher 
at the equally new Alden school is sit- 
ting at the desk correcting papers. It 
is about seven o'clock and it is growing 
dark. The only light in the room is 
the one fastened over the desk where 
the girl is working. The rest of the 
room with its single bed, heavy dresser, 
and chaise longue is seen rather dimly. 
Miss Farley is now groaning over the 
fifteenth paper and is about ready to 
quit in despair. 

Gracile (Reading): “Shakespeare is 
the chief character in the Merchant of 
Venice." Oh darn! — The chief char- 
acter! Next thing I know they'll be 
saying that Shylock was the best known 
philanthropist of the Elizabethan period. 
(Pushing her papers up together and 
throwing a book down on top of them) 
Bother Shakespeare and everyone else, 
too! 

(The door flies open and what seems 
to be a cloud of golden tulle held up 
by a pair of human legs is seen rather 
vaguely in the dimness of the room. An 
additional appendage shoots out from 
above the cloud and switches on a light 
that floods the room, revealing the fact 
that the vision is a very attractive girl 
dressed in a filmy dancing costume. 
According to the social register, this 
is Miss Ethel Marie Grant, beautiful 
young daughter of Mrs. R. L. Grant, etc. 
She is dark and vivacious and happy as 
she turns to Gracile, whom we clearly 
see for the first time — a young woman 
of about twenty-three, an attractive 
brunette, looking more like a college 
girl than a high school teacher. She 


is smiling as she looks at the younger 
girl who pirouettes before her.) 

Ethel: How do you like me? Did 
you ever see anything more gorgeous 
than this gold? 

Gracile: You look stunning, dear, 

and the gold is beautiful. 

Ethel: (Twirling and improvising) 
A'dancing I will go, 

A’dancing on one toe. 

Just like a top — 

Cannot stop — 

So, so, so! 

Gracile: Very much so. But you'd 
better hurry or you'll be late for prac- 
tice. 

Ethel: Impossible. Not with this 

costume. She dances out. (Gracile sits 
down slowly on the footstool of the 
chair. Her eyes are wistful as she 
muses. She seems even less a teacher 
and more of a little girl who has just 
had a glimpse of a game in which she 
cannot join.) 

Gracile: Gold tulle — oh, Ethel, I 

want it too! 

(The radio downstairs begins to play 
a popular waltz. The girl rises as 
though against her will, and dances 
slowly and dreamily to the music. Her 
movements are very graceful — more so 
than we can realize, for they are hin- 
dered by the tailored suit she is wearing. 
A turn carries her toward the desk and 
she stops suddenly.) 

Gracile: Shakespeare and Shylock! 

Oh, dear. But Mr. Stanford will fire 
me if I keep letting my mind get off 
my work. 

(She sits down to her work listlessly. 
Ethel runs in, dressed for the street 
and carrying the gold mass of tulle.) 

Ethel: Miss Farley, you're going, 

aren't you? Take this for me, will you? 

Gracile (taking the costume care- 
fully) : Of course. Are — ? 

Ethel: Yes, I'll be there in a little 
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while. I’m going down to Bob's first. 

(She rushes out and Gracile rises 
holding the costume at arm's length and 
looking at it lovingly. She holds it over 
her own dress and dances to the mirror 
as the curtain goes down.) 

* * * 

Scene 2: — The stage in the auditorium 
of the Alden High School about half an 
hour later. The stage itself is bare of 
scenery — the people on it, a little less 
so, especially the one who is occupying 
the center of the stage. This personnage 
is none other than the hero of the play 
which is to be given tomorrow by the 
seniors of the high school — “Artists' 
Night" — and he is the chief “artist," 
dressed as a bold pirate for the fancy 
dress ball. Other “artists" in various 
masquerades are wandering around 
rather agitatedly and with good cause, 
for Mr. Maddon, professional director 
of high school plays, is angry (to use 
a civilized word for an uncivilized situa- 
tion.) 

Maddon (throwing up his hands in 
despair): Gosh the limit! Where is 
she? The last night and the chief 
dancer lost, strayed, or stolen. (Ad- 
vancing on the chief “artist") Go find 
her. 

Gracile appears, dressed as we saw 
her before, with the addition of a brown 
hat to match her suit. She is carrying 
the gold costume, at the sight of which, 
Maddon sinks down upon his director’s 
chair with a sigh of relief. 

Maddon: Well, it's about time. (See- 
ing that Ethel is not with her) Where 
is she? 

Gracile: Hasn't she come yet? She 
told me to bring this and she would 
come in a little while. 

Maddon (with sarcastic politeness) : 
Pray be seated, all of you. Miss Grant 
will appear in a little while. 

(All sit timorously on chairs along 
the sides of the stage. There is dead 
silence for a minute.) 

Maddon (with dangerous calm) : Miss 
Grant is not a mathematician, I pre- 
sume. 


(There is a strained titter followed 
by more silence.) 

Gracile (anxiously) : Don't you think 
we'd better go on? She's bound to be 
here in a minute. (Beaten by the glare 
from Mr. Maddon — weakly) I have her 
costume. 

Maddon (mocking) : We will go on. 
Miss Grant is bound to be here in a 
minute. Miss Farley has the costume. 

(No one moves.) 

Maddon (bellowing): We will go on! 

(No one moves.) 

Maddon : Mr. Freeman ! 

(The chief “artist" jumps.) 

Maddon: Mr. Roberts! 

(Another “artist" shudders to his feet 
quickly.) 

Maddon: We will begin. 

The two “artists": Yes, sir. 

Freeman (timourously) : Is every- 
thing ready, Marsden? 

Maddon: Louder! 

Freeman (in a timorous shout) : Is 
everything ready, Marsden? 

Maddon (muttering): You're not! 
And this thing comes off tomorrow 
night. Damn ! 

Roberts: Everything, bold pirate 

(bowing exaggeratedly.) The lights 
are all prepared and the men are ready 
to turn on the colored refreshments — 

Maddon: What! 

Roberts (stammering) : That is, the 
lights are ready to turn on the men 
— er. . . . 

(There is smothered laughter from 
the others on the stage, except Gracile 
and Maddon. At this opportune moment 
a young man, the Bob mentioned in the 
first act, comes on the stage quickly.) 

Bob: Mr. Maddon — (chokes at the 
sight of his face.) 

Gracile: Bob, where is Ethel? 

Bob (not daring to look at Maddon) : 
She's sprained her ankle. 

Maddon: Impossible! 

Bob: Yes, sir, I know it, but she has 
just the same. 

Gracile clutches the gold dress. Her 
eyes are wide and she seems to have 
suddenly had some outrageous inspira- 
tion that has left her breathless. 
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Maddon (laughing mirthlessly) : This 
will be the best play ever produced — 
no doubt about that. (Turning to 
Gracile) Shall we go on now? 

Gracile (eagerly): Oh, yes, you see 
I have the costume. 

Maddon (very politely) : Indeed, I 
had forgotten. The costume will help 
a lot. 

Gracile (her eyes shining): Please 
go on — I'll — (she slips out into the 
wings.) 

Maddon (despairingly) : Oh, well, 
there’s nothing we can do but go on. 
And leave out the dance — the best part! 
Doggone all luck. (Bawling out sud- 
denly, as the actors stay glued to their 
places.) Come on, talk! 

Roberts (starting with a rush) : Yes, 
sir. The refreshments are all prepared 
and the men are ready to turn on the 
colored lights. 

Freeman: And the golden dancer — 
were you able to get her? 

Roberts (turning to Maddon sadly) : 
What’ll I say to that? 

Maddon (mincingly) : My dear artist, 
she is deterred by a sprained ankle. 

(Gracile is seen peeping from the 
wings. She looks frightened, but eager 
and excited at the same time. She 
edges out slowly and stands there 
dressed in the costume of gold which 
she is fingering lovingly.) 

(Roberts and Freeman, who are facing 
her, gasp in amazement and their ex- 
pressions are far from becoming.) 

Maddon (disgustedly): Really now, 
is that artistic? 

(He turns to go back to his chair and 
catches sight of the girl. His face too 
becomes inartistic, which means that it 
changes as much as possible.) 

Maddon (sitting down slowly, demands 
querilously) : Well? 

Gracile (looking down at the gold to 
gain courage) : Please — I know the 
dance. Let me — 

Maddon (without enthusiasm) : Go 
on. 

(There is complete silence and Gracile 
has to come to the edge of the stage 
to arouse the stunned pianist who finally 


begins playing. Freeman and Roberts 
move back and Gracile takes the center 
of the stage. She does not dare to look 
around, but keeps looking at and finger- 
ing the tulle till she begins to dance. 
Then she forgets everything else and 
releases all the enthusiasm that she has 
suppressed for years. She is electric, 
vigorous with youth and with her new 
happiness, and her audience watches 
her as though fascinated. Her dance 
ends and she drops to the floor tired 
out. Mr. Maddon awakes and jumps 
to his feet.) 

Maddon: Hurray! Three cheers for 
sprained ankles. I'll say you’ve the 
costume, Miss Farley, and a lot besides. 
(He turns to the others) Now, will you 
go on? 

(“ Artists,” crowding around: You 
bet — Say, you sure can dance — Gee, 
you’re good — Why haven’t you been 
doing it all along? 

Gracile gets up. She is too happy to 
speak — just nods joyously and runs off 
the stage.) 

Maddon (in high good humor) : Let’s 
go! Come on, Roberts, turn on all the 
colored refreshments you want to, you 
can’t spoil this thing now. 

(The others laugh, and Roberts and 
Freeman take their places in the center 
of the stage as the curtain goes down.) 

• * * 

Scene 3: — The next night The curtain 
rises showing one wing of the stage in 
the auditorium. Part of the stage can 
be seen in the center, through which 
opening the actors go back and forth. 
Someone is talking on the auditorium 
stage, but we cannot hear the words. 
Here, backstage, Maddon is “sh-h-h-ing” 
the “artists” who are again dressed for 
the fancy dress ball. Gracile is sitting 
on the edge of a box to one side of 
the wing, nervously ruffling her dress. 

Maddon (fiercely): Sh-h-h! Miss 
Farley, it’s about time for you. 

(Gracile moves toward him. Her 
music begins and she runs out on the 
stage. The “artists” crowd up to the 
opening to watch her, but Mr. Maddon 
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pushes them back out of sight of the 
audience inside, and so we see her 
occasionally through the opening. The 
music stops and we hear clapping and 
stamping of feet as she runs off. She 
has to go on again to bow.) 

(The curtain falls and when it rises 
again, the “Artist’s Night” is over. The 
wing is empty except for a dignified- 
looking man who seems to be waiting 
for someone. Gracile enters, ready to 
go home. She hesitates when she 
recognizes the man who comes to her 
and takes her hand.) 

The man: Let me congratulate you. 
You certainly saved Alden tonight. 

Gracile (demurely) : Thank you, Mr. 
Stanford. 

Stanford: Er — None of us ever 


guessed you could dance. Why didn’t 
you ever do it before? 

Gracile: I wasn’t willing to be fired 
before. 

Stanford: Oh, you won't be fired — 

Gracile: No. I’ve already resigned. 

Stanford: We don’t accept your 

resignation. 

Gracile (surprised) : Indeed? 

Stanford: Yes, we want you to have 
charge of the dances in the Centennial 
exercises. Will you? 

Gracile: And get fired afterwards? 

Stanford (reflectively; taking her by 
the arm): No. There will be more 
programs next year — Are you ready to 
go now? 

Gracile (happily) : Yes. 

(Curtain) 
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EDITORIAL 


Is Sound or Silence Qolden to the Movie ? 

By ELIZABETH McMAHON 

PERFECTLY good love scene was on the screen — a love scene with 
all the necessary equipment of moonlight, silvery water, and shadows 
centered around a tall, dark young man and a small, charming 
maid — a love scene quite harmonious and peaceful. Then the lips 
of the pictured maid moved almost imperceptibly and uttered a strange and 
startling combination of r’s and noise, which alarmed the audience, frightened 
a small boy on the third row until he put} his fingers in his ears, and finally 
registered with the audience as the time-honored statement, “I’m sorry, dear.” 
And before the audience could recover from this touching demonstration, the 
otherwise decidedly masculine young man replied with an unmistakable lisp, 
“I’m th-orry, too!” That’s Vitaphone! 

It all began back in the year 1926, when Warner Brothers were in serious 
financial straits. Soniething had to be done — and quickly — for the cinema 
world moves too quickly to allow time for meditation. The result of this 
necessity was an announcement which startled the world by its bravery. 
Talking movies! Critics sneered, rival producers laughed, and electricians 
tried to explain how the sounds were to be recorded on small discs and 
attached to the film. Every one waited in secret curiosity for the outcome 
of the boasts. 

About this same time the Fox Film Corporation began work on the 
Movietone, an invention which, instead of the discs, characteristic of the 
Vitaphone, reproduced the sound photo — electrically on the edge of the 
film itself. 

The first Vitaphone production was released in 1926. It was a synchron- 
ized feature, Don Juan, which starred John Barrymore. There were no 
talking or sound effects; and from an artistic point of view, the picture was 
an absolute failure. The fickle attention of the public drifted to something 
new, and it seemed that the talking movie was only a fad. But despite the 
evident lack of interest on the part of the critics, Warner Brothers continued 
their experimentations. Their first real success, A1 Jolson in “The Jazz 
Singer,” caused the installation of sound machines in 400 theaters, and sent 
all Hollywood on a search for teachers of oral English. 

Wonderful and speedy improvements have been made in the efficiency 
of the Vitaphone since the release of “The Jazz Singer.” Producers have 
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learned to select and to deaden the sounds to be produced. A newspaper 
must be dampened to give a natural effect; special sound-proof floors are 
necessary in studios where footsteps are to be recorded; and when the sound 
of actual rain is heard over Vitaphone the noise is like that of hail on a tin 
roof. And the greatest question, yet unsolved, is the vital problem of human 
voices. When recorded on Vitaphone a perfectly natural voice drags per- 
ceptibly, especially, it seems, when the tension is highest. Statements like 
“The — house — is — on — fire — hurry — up — and call — the — engine — ” are al- 
most pathetically ridiculous. Moreover, what about the foreign stars who 
speak only broken English? And the American travelers in France, who 
have always been able to rest their ears in a “silent movie ?” 

Whether or not the talking movie is an art is still a question in the 
minds of many critics. But the fact that, if it is an art, it is an art still in 
the first stages of its infancy, is undeniably certain. 


Julia Peterkin in Person 

By CLARA NELL HARGROVE 


II 


lO THE lover of literature, in its modem as well as more dignified 
and conservative ancient trends, the author who has successfully 
written something that finds a place in the hearts of his readers is 
wrapped in a cloak of mystery and hero worship. 


It is only the most unusual student who will allow his illusions of Shake- 
speare the superman to be replaced by the commonplace fellow who wrote 
plays to delight an audience and who even composed a Hamlet or a Macbeth 
with such materialistic stimulation as a good actor to take the part. To 
assert that Poe clashed with the ideals of the W. C. T. U« is to some readers 
rank heresy. 


There are others, however, who delight in the truth that authors are 
interestingly human people. 


In forwarding the interest of southerners in their own literature last 
month, Atlanta gave the public a personal touch with modem authors which 
will stimulate, perhaps as nothing else could have, interest in southern 
literature. 


To listen to Corra Harris and discover that in public speaking she is 
much less clever than more obsure people we have heard is to discover a 
new bond of sympathy with her. Roarc Bradford is also personally a 
most usual and unromantic author. The objective of his speech before the 
large audience of Atlanta women seemed to be to emphasize the point that 
he was only an ordinary man — and he was successful in accomplishing this. 

However, the outstanding pleasure of the day’s program was to meet Julia 
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Peterkin, — the author of realistic negro novels, Black April, Green Thursday, 
and Scarlet Sister Mary. One who has read such striking books as hers are 
would not expect to see the plain-looking, auburn-haired, timid woman who 
stood on the platform and talked for less than seven minutes in a most 
unassuming way. 

And yet there was a sweet charm about her that fulfilled her sympathy 
and knowledge of the negro. When she told of her conversation, before 
leaving home, with one of the mammies on the plantation — how the mammy 
answered her pleas of fright and timidity with, “Well, honey, I spect dere’s 
a God even in Atlanta” — we felt a spark of affection and understanding for 
this bashfully charming Miss Peterkin, who in only a few years has written 
three successful books. 

Truly, it is better to know her than to continue our romantic, silly 
imaginings of a vague, unknown Julia Peterkin, wholly different and inferior 
to the real woman. 


Bozctrt 


By JOSEPHINE HUMPHRIES 


AVE YOU ever heard of “Bozart”? Very likely on first seeing the 
word you registered a perfect mental blank, and on consulting a 
dictionary only to find it entirely omitted from the list of words now 
in use, you may, if you are of the puzzling type, have become a wee 
bit perplexed. But though “Bozart” has not been in existence long, it is a 
perfectly good word of rather unusual origin, and is the name of a bi-monthly 
poetry review. 


When Mr. Ernest Hartsock, the editor of this little booklet, consulted 
with other writers who were interested in bringing it into being, they were 
rather bewildered over the difficulty of choosing a suitable name. After 
much consideration the word “Bozart” was created from the French words 
“beaux arts”, giving it the English spelling of the French pronunciation and 
a connotation all its own. 


At first it was thought impossible, by almost all who knew anything about 
editing, for the review to be a success, since it was Mr. Hartsock’s plan to 
use no advertising whatsoever for its support. He wanted “Bozart” to be 
purely a poetry magazine, free from everything that was not strictly literary. 
He accepted the place as editor, taking upon himself the entire responsibility 
of financing and “making ends meet”. To the surprise of cynics he has 
made a success of it financially, and since “Bozart” has far outlived any 
other review that was ever published on this basis, there is no doubt that 
it will continue to live as long as it has the good management it now has. 

Although “Bozart” is published in Atlanta at the home of Mr. Hartsock, 
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contributions may be, and are, made from any part of the States. Poems 
gent in are reviewed by Mr. Hartsock who, sometimes with the help of 
others, selects them according to their merit. Mr. Hartsock says he has 
never failed to read any poem mtailed to him, regardless of its strength or 
tendency to bore ! and he promises to continue to read every one even though 
it may often be a long time before he gets to it. 

Another especially interesting feature of his management is that along 
with each rejection slip he sends his criticism of the poem. He does this, 
he says, because he is anxious to encourage the writing of good verse and 
help aspiring young writers to discover and eliminate their weaknesses. 

Contests are continually being held in the various types of poetry, satire, 
sonnet, quatrain, lyric; and prizes of books or money are awarded to the 
winners. The judges in these contests are selected from among our well- 
known poets and critics. Reviews and criticisms of modern publications are 
presented on the last few pages by Mr. Hartsock, and these he recommends 
to the public according to their literary value. 

Through “Bozart” Mr. Hartsock is trying to arouse the interest of south- 
erners, and other readers and contributors, in poetry of the highest literary 
merit and to encourage them and help them gain for the South a better 
standing in the field of poetry. 

Even for those who are not interested in dipping their pens in poet’s ink, 
“Bozart” has its appeal, and if one loves poetry, although he has never 
written a line, he will find “Bozart” delightful. 
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Immortality 

I would lift my soul 
Up to the sunset 9 s altar , 

Let it burn out 
In sweet incense there . 

I would lay my soul 
Against the quiet stars 
As pine trees do 
Their fringed branches . 

I would hold the moon 
In my cold fingers 
As the black 

Boughs of the bare trees hold it , — 
I would wish my soul 
Melted as dusk is melted 
Into night. 

Lost in star-quietness. 
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How the One+Act Play Came into Being 

and Why 

By CORA COUCH 


TT7IHY does the audience clamor 
nR for the one-act plays of Eugene 
(Weil? The reason is simple 
enough — he has put a long play 
in a compact form. Thus he has man- 
aged not only to catch but to hold the 
attention of his audience. 

To hold the attention of the public 
has been one of the problems of all 
playwrights and producers throughout 
the ages. Even in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, it was apparent 
that something was needed to keep the 
pit from getting restless while it waited 
for the late-dining audience to come. 
Therefore the one-act play was used as 
a “curtain raiser.” Afterwards it was 
used as an “after piece” to fill out the 
program and to send the audience home 
well contented and amused. 

However, as new inventions were 
made and time-saving devices became 
more valuable, people did not like to 
spend as much time as formerly in the 
theater. Thus the “after piece” prac- 
tically disappeared but the “curtain 
raiser” remained to serve many pur- 
poses. This “curtain raiser” was found 
to contain many parts in which inex- 
perienced and young members of the 
company might exhibit to the best ad- 
vantage their dramatic abilities. Thus 
many of them were enabled to make 
good reputations. For example, by 
means of the “curtain raiser” Henry 
Arthur Jones and Sir Arthur Wing 
Pinero were able to prove to the public 
that they possessed unusual dramatic 
ability, and that they knew how to apply 
that ability when given a chance. There 
is no doubt as to what was the source 
of their success. In all probability, 
without the help of the one-act play, 
the talent of those two men would have 
remained unused. And so the one-act 


play proved itself a great help to actors. 

Then for a time, however, it appeared 
as if the one-act play was about to be 
doomed. This particular form of play 
was used only at intervals. It was used 
then only by professionals who found 
in one of those plays a particular attrac- 
tive role. Rosina Vokes, for example, 
toured the country in a bill of one-act 
plays, and had a great success. How- 
ever, her success was due to her per- 
sonality and dramatic ability and not 
to the one-act play. 

Then Felix Morris toured the country 
in a similar bill of plays, but he experi- 
enced a crushing defeat. Indeed, the 
people manifested their disinterest so 
plainly that he began to search for an 
excuse for their attitude. Finally he 
decided that their lack of interest was 
due to the fact that they did not like 
to readjust themselves to a new play, 
a new subject, and a different time 
everytime the curtain was raised. 

Just in time, however, two changes 
were made in the present century which 
put new life into the one-act play. One 
of those changes was the attitude which 
the leaders of the theaters began to 
take. Those men became eager in their 
search for the best and the newest in 
drama. They became deeply interested 
in plays which were not given on the 
professional stage. 

This search of the leaders brought 
about the second change, which was the 
establishment of courses in playwriting 
in a number of colleges. In such 
courses students became aware of the 
fact that in order to write good one-act 
plays, which would sell, they must be 
careful to observe the characteristics 
of such plays. They realized that in 
order to catch and to hold the attention 
of a restless and critical public, they 
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must write plays which produce a single 
dramatic effect. They must also suggest 
the entire history of a soul by present- 
ing some crisis in its career. When 
exhibiting the present, the playwright 
found it profitable to imply the past 
and to intimate the future. They also 
announced the theme early in the play 
in order to catch the much sought after 
attention of their audience. Thus such 
courses in playwriting caused men and 
women to write more and better one- 
act plays. The authors took various 
subjects and developed each by a single 
situation leading up to a single climax. 

Such a supply of one-act plays was 
produced in the legitimate and experi- 
mental theatre on rare occasions, while 
some which were not produced on the 
professional stage found a haven in the 


community play houses. Others became 
the vogue in vaudeville where only 
twenty minutes were given to a “turn.” 
Today the one-act plays have found a 
place in the Little Theatre. Indeed 
the audience of such theatres think it 
peculiarly fitting that a little play should 
be given in a little theatre. Thus the 
attitude of a great portion of the public 
is very cordial towards the one-act play. 

Mr. LeRoy Phillips and Mr. Theodore 
Johnson say, “Today the one-act play 
has taken on a dignity which it did not 
before possess because it has gained in 
range, in choice of subject, and in the 
quality of its work.” Now, without a 
doubt the one-act play is recognized as 
a dramatic form of great significance 
which has before it a wonderfully bright 
future. 
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The Unfinished Canvas 


By ANNIE LOUISE PAGE 



|h, NO, there’s no 
use to try any 
more.” And the 
thin, emaciated 
face peered anxiously into 
the gloom of the bare 
attic. 

“Listen, boy. You’ve 
got talent. Lots of it. 

Why don’t you go ahead 
as you used to? Why 
look here at this canvas. 

If you ever finished it, it 
would bring you a for- 
tune, and you could go 
away and study. Anyone 
in New York would bid 
for it. The expression on 
that face — it means some- 
thing. It — it reveals the 
man’s soul. It shows 
clearly that his fea- 
tures — ” 

“No, no!” the young 
boy sobbed out. “I — I 
can’t. I can’t — You don’t 
understand. You don’t know. You see, 
he’s my father. I could never finish it 
now. He — he — ” 

“Yes, I understand,” murmured the 
man softly. “I know only too well.” 
The tall, thin man, apparently about 
fifty, strode over to a small window, 
drew back the drab curtain and stood 
staring down, over housetops and 
clothes-lines, alley-ways and by-ways, 
littered with tin cans and other refuse. 
Suddenly he turned. 

“Listen to me, Lawrence,” he began 
rather severely. “You’re only seven- 
teen, and within only a few years you 
could be a genius — a genius, provided 
you are put under the proper guidance 
now. Your father would want you to, 
you know. He’d want you to be trained. 
He left you money, but you know that 
won’t last always. When that gives out, 
what are you going to do? You won’t 



let me help you any. I 
could take you to my 
home, put you under a 
good doctor who’d cure 
that cough and would 
make you strong again. 
I could let you study art 
under the best masters in 
the United States. You 
could be a regular son 
to me — if you would. I 
haven’t one of my own. 
You know I could adopt 
you if I wanted to, re- 
gardless of what you say, 
for you are under age. 
But I don’t want you that 
way. I want you when 
you want to come. But 
I am so anxious about 
you — have been ever since 
I found you and your 
father so sick, several 
weeks ago. I haven’t 
thought of anything else. 

Won’t you come?” 

The man bent far down over him as 
he inquired. He was pale and serious 
as he attempted to read the look on 
the boy’s face. He tried to fathom the 
depths of his gray, wistful eyes, eyes 
that sometimes seemed to see nothing, 
eyes that often could discern what 
others could not. Soft eyes, yet sharp 
and penetrating. Gray, misty eyes, keen 
and full of expression. Ever changing 
eyes — those whose depths could not be 
penetrated. 

“No, no! Mr. Chapman, not that 
again,” the boy cried out. “Don’t you 
see? I can’t leave here. This is my 
home — and Dad’s. We’ve always lived 
here. Always — since I can remember. 
He first taught me to paint here. But 
now, I — I could never paint again. Don’t 
you understand? I could never leave 
our home. I — I just couldn’t. I want 
to be left here — by myself. Please, — 
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you’re so kind, and I wish — ” But a 
long coughing spell seized the boy and 
he chokingly turned away. 

Chapman plunged his hands into his 
pockets. He pulled them out again. He 
ran his fingers through his hair, then 
around the edges of his collar. He 
straightened his tie. One of his feet 
beat a tattoo on the bare, rough planks 
of the floor. He made a few steps 
forward, then retraced them. He looked 
at the unfinished canvas, and at other 
pieces, about the room. Yes, the color- 
ing in them was surperb. The light on 
The Music Master! He had never 
noticed it before. What would the 
critics and masters think of his find? 
The shadows were artistic, the various 
hues rich, and rare, thrown together 
only as a genius has power of doing. 
Each picture revealed life. Each had a 
soul which spoke. Each expressed the 
personality of the young artist. Sud- 
denly the visitor grasped his hat, mur- 
mured something under his breath, and 
disappeared through the old door of the 
attic room. 

His steps had no sooner died down 
than Lawrence raised himself from his 
chair, and stood hesitating, his tall thin 
body, mere skin and bones, slightly 
swaying. Suddenly coughing again 
racked him and he caught at his throat 
and chest despairingly. He jerked his 
coarse homespun shirt open at the neck 
and panted violently between coughs. 
Great blue veins and muscles stood out 
on his flushed face. Perspiration 
formed on his forehead. He drew his 
hand across it and sank weakly back 
into his chair. He rested here for several 
minutes and then got up again, slowly 
and deliberately, and swayed over to 
the canvas, where the unfinished piece 
still rested on the easel. His eyes 
wandered dreamily over it. He studied 
the face on the canvas from many 
angles, then turned it on the rack, and 
sat down on a stool in front of it. 

His work-chest was just where he had 
left it, on the floor beside the unfinished 
portrait. Suddenly he unsnapped it and 
threw back the lid. He had almost 


forgotten what he had. Yes, it was all 
there: carmine, mauve, yellow, ochre, 
zinc white, — his tubes, — some twisted, 
some never opened, many smeared and 
dried. But his brushes! He had never 
thoroughly cleaned them. He pressed 
them between his fingers, trying to 
soften them. Then, being unable to do 
this, he poured a little turpentine in a 
tin near by, and left them to soak out. 
He rubbed his long lean hands together 
as he watched his brushes slowly soften, 
the blue, green and red absorbing and 
mingling with the liquid. 

He decided to clean his palette, and 
he took it from the floor. He bent 
farther over his chest and examined its 
contents carefully. His paring knife 
was gone. No, it was on the easel. He 
grasped its handle eagerly and began 
to scrape the board. Though many 
colored blotches and smears were dried 
almost too hard to come off, he worked 
on thoughtfully and laboriously through 
the rest of the morning. A few hours 
later he was conscious of a gentle rap 
on the door, and he looked up, fearfully 
and wistfully. He quickly put down 
his work, went back to his chair and 
called out. The door cracked and then 
opened wider. Chapman entered. The 
boy coughed spasmodically, and as soon 
as he caught his breath, called out 
eagerly, “Oh, it's you?” But he checked 
himself as he saw another and another 
person come in. 

“Lawrence, Pve brought Frau Berne 
and Nicholoas Hosloff to see your pic- 
tures. You don’t mind, I hope?’’ he 
added quickly, as Lawrence turned a 
hostile and suspicious glance toward the 
newcomers. 

“Oh, no,” he said simply, and settled 
himself more comfortably in his chair. 
Chapman said nothing, but watched the 
expressions on the faces of the two 
artists as they stood before Lawrence’s 
small collection. Their eyes narrowed, 
then widened as they looked in wonder 
and admiration. 

“I’m amazed,” breathed one. “I had 
no idea what I was coming to see. 
There’s no doubt about the boy’s being 
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a genius, my dear Hosloff. He must 
assuredly be trained. Where have you 
studied, my lad?” 

“I never studied,” Lawrence replied 
timidly. “It was my father that showed 
me. He—” 

“Your father?” 

“Oh, he’s no longer.” Here another 
deep and hacking fit of coughing cut 
short his speech. 

“He painted, too?” asked one of the 
artists, eagerly as soon as Lawrence 
could speak again. 

“Yes, he painted, too. That was all 
he could do.” 

“Where are his works?” both men 
asked in almost the same breath. 

“They’re, they’re — I don’t know. He 
hasn’t any more left. I — I think he 
sold all of them to buy bread and paints 
for fhe.” 

“Lawrence, these gentlemen want to 
teach you. They’ll make a master of 
you.” 

“I can’t — can't — I’m — ” 

“Lawrence, it’s all up to you,” the 
man pleaded, sadly. “It will be doing 
me a great favor for you to come and 
live with me. Or if you won’t, for you 
to let me help you here. The picture, 
Lawrence,” he said in an agitated 
voice, “should be finished. It’s a mar- 
vellous piece — Oh, that cough is bad, 
bad. Here, let me get you some water.” 

“No, not in there,” — Lawrence almost 
fell from his chair, trying to check the 
man. “No, that’s just a closet, you’ll 
have to get it from the lady in the room 
across the hall. She’s been awfully 
good to me since — ” 

“Hosloff, the boy’s great. Son, will 
you let us help you out a bit? The 
thing’s in you. It’s — Chapman, he 
seems awfully weak from that coughing. 
Shouldn’t you send up a doctor?” 

“Oh, I’m all right,” said Lawrence, 
at once. “Just leave me alone, and I’ll 
be all right. I’m sorry, Mr. Chapman, 
if I’m disappointing you, but I can 
never, — I doubt if I can ever pick up 
a brush again.” 

“Well,” Berne shrugged his shoulders 
indifferently, “What more can we do?” 
And he moved toward the door with 


Hosloff. But Berne turned again, at the 
door — “Say, boy, if you ever decide — 
why, let us know. You are going, Chap- 
man?” Chapman followed silently and 
meditatively, his sad face turned away 
from the boy. 

They were gone at last. The boy got 
up and hurried to his canvas. His 
brushes were clean, and his palette. He 
selected many different paints and 
squeezed them on the palette. Then he 
worked them up together, adding one bit 
here and another there. His fingers 
were eager as they plied the knife to 
the mass. He squeezed out more paint 
on other parts of the palette and mixed 
these. Then he selected a long tapering 
brush, dipped it into his oils, and smear- 
ed it on the canvas. More color here, 
less there — more light here, a little 
darker there — and the boy worked rapid- 
ly and nervously on the unfinished por- 
trait of his father. There was perfect 
quiet throughout the attic except when 
Lawrence had a coughing spell. He 
painted on, daubing and smearing as he 
went. At times the work was a mass of 
chaos, but one line or curve would set 
it in perfect order again. Time slipped 
by, as the picture neared completion. 
Finally when the last streak of sunlight 
had faded, the painting stood complete. 

The boy, exhausted in every muscle 
and nerve, hung over it wearily. He 
sighed as he got up from his stool, and 
coughed, convulsively and chokingly. It 
was finished. He was pale and weak, 
and faint. He made his way over to the 
closet door, opened it, and fell forward 
in a heap. 

The next day dawned brightly on the 
newly-finished portrait, which stood 
where he had left it. There was a rap at 
the door, Chapman’s rap — but there was 
no response. The door opened, and 
Chapman entered the attic. But he drew 
back in astonishment. His eyes widen- 
ed as he saw, boldly facing him the 
well-known piece of canvas, the finished 
portrait of Lawrence’s father, the kindly- 
faced old artist. It seemed as if he 
were about to speak. 

* It’s great, simply marvellous, Law- 
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rence! I knew you could do it, I knew 
you could! It's the work of a genius. 
You’ve made yourself. You — Lawrence!” 
Chapman’s smile was broad and genuine. 
“Oh, Lawrence!” he called again. “He 
must have gone next door.” 

He called up the hallway, and then 
came back in, frightened and alarmed. 
He hurried over to the closet door and 
pulled it open. How dark and gloomy! 
But his eyes, as soon as they became ac- 
customed to the dark saw that it was 
another room, not a closet at all, — a room 
filled with paintings, sketches, and even 
pieces of sculpture, heavy and dark with 
dust and cobwebs. 


“Lawrence!” he shouted, to the dark, 
echoing walls. “Lawrence!” He was 
weak in every joint. Where was the 
boy? Oh! The huddled form came into 
view. It was among the canvases, before 
one of his own likenesses, painted by his 
father, Chapman leaned over the frail 
body, and lifted it up. He was horrified 
to find it limp and insensate, but he 
straightened up boldly and walking over 
to the little couch, placed the boy ten- 
derly on it. He bent over him and gently 
stroked his disheveled hair. Then he 
sobbed out — “You’ve done it, son. You’ve 
painted again. Your — last — picture is— 
superb — ” 
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LAVENDER 


beauty 

Rosy clouds of azalea 
Floating upward into 
Soft tufts of wisteria — 

O’er-crowned by golden flicks of jasmine. 
The misty mass steals nearer , 

Encircling with its fluffy sweetness , 

The spirit , bowed beneath its beauty! 
Pools of quiet , peace-reflecting waters 
Surround the happy soul 
Transported to eternal rest 
In the rosy throngs of Paradise. 

Red tongues of azalea 

Rolling upward into 

Smoky clouds of wisteria 

O’er-crested by yellow tips of jasmine. 

The flames draw closer 

Shutting in with oppressed heat 

The spirit , crushed beneath its power! 

Pools of black 9 heat-reflecting liquids 

Seal the fate of a soul 

Doomed to eternal torture 

In the firey solitudes of Hell. 

Marjorie F. Taylor. 


RAIN 

Cold rain, slow rain, 

Stings me with its lashes 
And smothers in its mists; 

Gray rain, dead rain, 

Pelts my bright sand castles 
And washes them all away. 

—By WINNIFRED JONES. 

PRESENCE 

I don't know why I should miss you. 
You only crept into the outer court of my 
heart, 

You only stayed the merest while — 

I thought I had forgot, but something 
In the night has brought you back. 

—BY WINNIFRED JONES. 


SPRING NIGHT 
The full moon saw 
Where violets sprang first 
At this pine's root, 

The white ones here, 

The blue one scattered wide — 
The sharp stars know 
Whose footprints they outline, — 
The white and blue, — 

Whose breath awakened them — 
And I saw, too, 

When last I came this way, 
Spring keeping tryst with Night 
Upon this hill. 
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The Bridal Wreath 


— SIGRID UNDSET 

IHE Bridal Wreath” is the first 
of the three books of Sigrid 
Undset, centering around the 
personalities of Lavrans Bjor- 
gulfson, his daughter, Kristin, and her 
husband, as Galsworthy’s books revealed 
the Forsythe family to his readers. The 
books were written in Swedish, and are a 
remarkable revelation of the social 
usages and the curiously mixed religious 
beliefs of the Norwegian people in the 
fourteenth century. Against the back- 
ground of Swedish history and the grow- 
ing corruption of the church, two strong 
characters stand out: Lavrans Bjorgulf- 
son, who could not rule the women of his 
family, but was beloved and respected 
among men, — and Kristin Lavransdatter, 
the child who adored her father, and yet 
learned to deceive him, as she deceived 
the nuns to whom she has been entrusted, 
the man to whom she was betrothed, and 
the friends who celebrated the placing of 
the bride's crown on her head. 

The first division of the book, “Jorund- 
gaard”, is an introduction to Lavrans and 
his family, and an account of the simple 
religious life they lead. The descriptions 
of the Swedish countryside are lovely. 
The tragedies to come are foreshadowed 
in the silent, brooding, personality of 
Ragnfrid, Lavrans’ wife. The strange 
tales of elfinfolk who lived in the frame 
of the Christian church are also signifi- 
cant; little Kristin sees the dwarf- 
maiden offering a golden wreath — and her 
father crosses himself devoutly, realiz- 
ing the danger through which she has 
come safely. Years later, in the second 
book of the series, Kristin is forced to 
give a golden wreath to the church in 
penance for her sin. Again, when the 
priest cannot heal the crippled daughter, 
Ulvhild, the Witchwoman is resorted to, 


and obeyed in all things because of the 
blind faith of the mother that when the 
new Christianity fails, the age-old lore of 
her people is a safe resort. And this she 
resorts to although she is a devout pro- 
fessor of the Catholic faith. 

The first division carries Kristin 
through her life of happy innocence and 
family love until her bethrothal to 
Simon Darre — and then begins the suc- 
cession of events that would make of the 
book, and the heart of Kristin, a tragedy, 
if it were not for the great strength of 
character which it developed in her— 
character which uncomplainingly suffer- 
ed the consequences of sin, which clung 
to a single purpose in long and bitter 
strife against the father whose treasure 
she had ever been. Once this purpose 
was realized, she lives a life of such con- 
trolled strength and patient wisdom as 
never would have been possible or neces- 
sary to her as the adored wife of the 
reliable Simon Darre. She suffers a rude 
assault from the son of a priest while 
returning from a tryst with her childhood 
playmate, Arne, who loves her and goes 
away when her betrothal to Simon is 
arranged. Kristin makes her first mis- 
take when instead of telling her father, 
and having the fellow punished, she goes 
to his mother to hide the evidence of her 
struggle in the snow, and the story comes 
to light accompanied by scandal and un- 
happiness when the priest’s son kills 
Arne for resenting his coarse references 
to Kristin. 

The second division of the book is call- 
ed “The Garland,” and is the story of 
the love of Kristin for the much older, 
sin-stained Erlend Nikalausson. Kristin, 
sent to live among the Sisters at Oslo 
for a year, that she may recover from 
the tragedy of Arne’s death, is returning 
to the convent with Injebjord, her close 
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friend, when their guides attempt to rob 
them. Erlend and his men rescue them, 
and the love that Kristin felt when he 
placed her before him on his horse never 
left her. Erlend brings her through all 
sorts of secret meetings, in the woods, in 
her bower while she visits her kinsfolk, 
in the house of the wicked woman, Bryn- 
hild Fluga, unharmed, but skilled in de- 
ception, and blind to anything in the 
world except love of him. Finally Simon 
discovers their love, and releases her. 
After two years of silent struggle, Kris- 
tin's father allows her to marry Erlend. 

This takes place in the third division, 
“Lavrans Bjorgulfson,” when the ap- 
pearance of Erlend’s former love upsets 
his plans to carry Kristin away. Her 
strange death, in which Kristin played a 
part, frees Erlend, and he comes to visit 
Lavrans as his daughter’s betrothed. 
Lavrans comes to admire Erlend’s physi- 
cal courage, but his moral weakness and 
lack of strength in ordering his property 
is painfully evident. Kristin comes to 
her wedding with a heart torn by shame 
and fear — Erlend is light-hearted and en- 
joys the magnificent celebration. An un- 


guarded look betrays Kristin’s secret to 
her father, and the book ends with a vivid 
picture of Lavrans, suffering under the 
double blow that her daughter has sinned 
against God and her honor, and that the 
wife whom he has ever respected but 
never loved, was not the maid he thought 
her when she was wedded to him, — the 
love that she has poured out at his feet 
all the years since, and his own quiet en- 
durance of all that life may bring being 
the only sure things left him. 

The book is an impressive revelation 
of a strong, sweet-souled girl, growing 
up amid the blackest sort of sins, who 
is lead into the dreadful suffering of a 
pure-hearted woman betrayed by the 
very greatness of her love. From the 
time that she realizes that the man who 
should have been her shield and her de- 
fence against the world has exposed her 
to the hardest criticism, she begins to 
face the future with desperate courage, 
and finds in religious devotion her only 
hope. She is a pitiful, wonderful figure 
in the many-hued tapestry of medieval 
Sweden. 

— ELIZABETH WILDE 
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Mercer Letter 


Cluster Editorial Office, 
Cluster Building, 
May, 1929. 

My Darling Girls: 

You have seen in the last two letters 
some of the evil play of fortune on the 
lives of two innocent young people — 
how two pure hearts must often be 
bruised in the rough game of love before 
eternal bliss may be realized. More re- 
search has divulged another chapter in 
the history of Emelina and Augustus, 
some beautiful day to be known to each 
other as Emmy and Gus, but at present 
as Miss Ormansby and Mr. Merriweather. 
Oh, the proper days! 

Because Augustus Thomaston Merri- 
weather was a true lover he slept not a 
wink that night before receiving the tear- 
stained note from Emilina informing him 
she had been restricted for the remainder 
of the year. She did not tell him re- 
striction was imposed because she was 
seen talking with him on the night of 


their meeting. Remorse would have 
crushed his noble heart. 

Both the lovers saw no hope of ever 
meeting until after commencement, two 
months away — a short time for happy 
boys and girls but to them, ages. 

But what of Gazabo, Gus’s astute and 
faithful roommate, the master mind 
back of the organization? You may be 
sure he was active from the time he 
heard of his friend’s evil fate. He would 
help Gussy and Emmy. 

Until the afternoon baseball practice 
he was frankly in a quandary as to what 
course to follow. Then he had his idea — 
a brilliant one. 

He noticed that Gus was in a very bad 
humor and to take out his spite was 
throwing bad balls to the batters. They 
were very curious balls to be sure, the 
most curious Gazabo had ever seen. 
Most of them would glance off the bat 
and land in the grandstand just back of 
the plate; some of them, however, 
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glanced from the bat to the batter’s 
nose. Such accidents are, of course, a 
part of the fellowship of the game but 
one player, Sufferin’ Sam by name, ob- 
jected strenuously. No one paid any at- 
tention to him for he was known as a 
poor sport, having been the chief egg in 
the presidential egg rolling contest on 
two Easter Sundays. 

But Gazabo got his idea from the fouls 
which lit in the grandstand. If Gus 
could only .... If Gus could only pitch 
those balls during the opening home 
game on Confederate Memorial day the 
day after tomorrow. How simple. A 
note could be written on the ball; the ball 
would land in her lap; and if Emmy 
wasn’t too stupid she would see the mes- 
sage on the ball. It might contain a sug- 
gestion that she meet Gus at the players 
entrance to the field. All these thoughts 
passed through the agile brain of Gazabo. 

Above the din in the dormitory that 
night Gazabo unfolded his plan to his 
roommate. 

“Why, you fathead,” Gus remarked 
with much heat, “don’t you understand 


she is restricted, my little Miss Ormans- 
by is restricted. She ain’t got no chance 
to go to no ball game.” Augustus al- 
ways reverted to the vernacular when 
excited. 

“Oh, but you forgot, my dear Augustus, 
on legal holidays the restrictions are 
lifted — an old Spanish custom, my dear 
boy.” 

“Harky twar, all my mistake,” replied 
Gus amiably as he beat his roommate 
over the back with a handy ferrule. 

The following afternoon Augustus 
practices his ball trick. Then came the 
big day. Of course he would pitch for 
the other moundsman was a hairlip per- 
son whom the college girls would never 
permit in such an important position. 

A half hour or so before the time of 
the game the Wesleyannes assembled on 
College street. The president followed 
by two colored boys with the beautiful 
purple and lavender rope, majestically 
strode to the head of the column and pre- 
sented the rope’s end to the leading girl. 
All the girls then formed in single file, 
their left hands firmly grasping the rope 
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and at the same time holding up the train 
of the preceding girl, a pretty sight. Dr. 
Japlin, now dead, 20 years, had started 
the custom. 

In their right hands the girls held on 
high the flaming orange and black pen- 
nant of Mercer university. Presently the 
column began its march down College 
street to the scene of the contest. 

When the girls arrived at the field and 
took their places in the grandstand just 
behind the home plate Merriweather was 
busy warming up, although it was not a 
hot day. It was explained to the ques- 
tioning girls that Merriweather was con- 
forming more to tradition; he was not 
cold blooded. Emilina, hearing this, was 
much relieved. 

After one college president threw over 
the first ball and the other college presi- 
dent missed it events moved rapidly. 

Gazabo gave the ball with the note 
written on it to Gus at the beginning of 
the game with the intention Gus would 
throw the ball in the first inning and 
therefore get the message to Emilina 


early. But just as Augustus threw the 
ball someone’s carelessly handled pop bot- 
tle landed near the umpire causing the 
ball to be ineffective. Although this was a 
common occurrence it startled Merri- 
weather and the ball was not of the true 
ball quality. As a result the batter 
knocked it over the fence. 

As it was not until the ninth inning 
that Gazabo could find a fountain pen 
which would work, the next messaged 
ball was delayed until that time. 

Then Augustus wound up for the try. 
It must be successful for the time was 
short. 

Straight and true it went, straight 
over the place. The batter swung and 
missed. No, not quite. The ball barely 
glanced off the bat, then continued its 
flight to the grandstand. 

“Perfect,” Gazabo breathed. 

But no. A pink form sank unconscious 
in the middle of the group of girls. The 
ball had struck Emilina on the temple. 

“Oh, it is Emilina,” all the girls 
screamed. A. W. G. 
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ALUMNAE 


_M7I HAT a r e t h e 

W “Scribes and 
Pharisees” o f 

yy* Wesleyan? 

What do they do and how 
long have they been do- 
ing it? — are questions 
many Wesleyan students 
might ask concerning 
one of Wesleyan's clubs. 

Bible students probably 
agree with the devout 
and worried parent who 
wrote “I am glad to hear 
that you are a Scribe, 
but why in the world 
must you be a Pharisee?” The Scribes 
are just nine years' old, and all but ten 
members are among the alumnae, so the 
story and definition of the mysterious 
organization belongs to the alumnae de- 
partment. 

Miss Virginia Garner had long felt 
that there should be some organization to 
encourage the talented students to go 
on with their writing, even when they 
had completed their course in journal- 
ism. She had many times suggested that 
her class form a Writer’s Club for this 
purpose, and the idea was attractive to 
the girls interested in writing. But the 
actual organization of such a group had 
been put off, and the final step was 
never taken, until, in 1920, a sorrowful 
event expedited matters. Miss Garner 
was called away to the funeral of her 
niece. She had gone as far as Atlanta 
on her return to Wesleyan, when she 
picked up a paper, in an attempt to dis- 
tract her mind from sad thoughts, and 
the first thing she saw among the Wes- 
leyan notes, was an account of the or- 
ganization of a Writer’s Club. One of 
her students told her that, knowing her 
interest in the formation of such a club, 
and wishing to express their sympathy 


for her in some concrete 
way, they had tried to 
carry out her wishes, 
and the Writers' Club 
thus grew out of the 
affection of a journalism 
class for the teacher who 
had its interests so much 
at heart. It is quite fit- 
ting that an organization 
that so beautifully ex- 
pressed the spirit of 
Wesleyan should live, 
and become a traditional 
part of the student ac- 
tivities. 

In this class, and the original club, 
were: Elsa Logan, now a missionary to 
Korea; Sylvia Kaplan, Mrs. Seymour 
Cohen, of Chicago; Rebecca Caudill, 
editor of the Sunday School magazine, 
“The Torch-bearer”; Dorothy Ware, Mrs. 
Leon P. Smith, Jr.; Ruth Flinn, Mrs. J. 
G. Gainey; Ida Mallory Cobb, Mrs. Arva 
Floyd, whose husband is a missionary to 
Japan, and Laura Garden, the wife of 
Mr. D. Field Brittle, of the Consolidated 
Press of Washington. 

In the 1922 Annual, a sonnet appeared, 
signed “by Miss Mary Wilson, a member 
of the Wesleyan ‘Writers’ Club’.” 1923 
found the first appearance of the name, 
Scribes and Pharisees, with ten members. 

In 1924, the names of the members ap- 
peared under their pictures. There were 
thirteen that year, among them Eunice 
Thompson, who is still serving her Alma 
Mater with her able pen. The pictures 
of eleven Scribes appeared in 1925. The 
club claimed, in 1926, three of the feature 
students of the annual: Katharine Cach- 
ings, the daintiest; Isabella Harris, 
wisest; and Frieda Kaplan, most capable. 
1927’s most capable, Susie Heard; 
Katharine Catchings, again daintiest, 
and Frances Horner, most popular, were 
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Scribes, as were Margaret Chapman, 
and Dorothy Mackay, both of whom are 
still active in literary work. This year, 
Helen Lowe, most capable, is a Scribe, 
and Lillian Shearouse, most intellectual, 
is the president. 

Now you see that a Scribe is one who 
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combines the learning of a Pharisee, the 
<4 pen-power M of a Scribe, the inspiration 
of the Muse — with a love for things liter- 
ary and unlimited energy to produce 
what might justly be termed “inspired 
writing.” 
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EXCHANQE 


A blinded moth 

Flutters about my taper’s yellow flame. 


THE DISTAFF 

Florida State College for Women 
The March issue of this magazine does 
not quite come up to expectations. The 
only outstanding short story is the “Em- 
press Jones” — and it is extremely well 
done. “The Story of the! Children’s 
Theater Movement” is another very inter- 
esting piece of work. Among the poetry 
we like “Epitaphs” by Louise Worrell 
best 

THE CHIMES 
Shorter College 

The Chimes contain some poetry of a 
quality above the average, some rather 
uninteresting essays, and a short story 
that could be greatly improved upon. 

THE AURORA— Agnes Scott 

The Youngest Nun 

I dreamed you held me in your arms 
Where I was blown 
Like pollen to a flower. 

From the tower 

Comes Bolemn chiming of the evening 
bell. 

My dress was like a rose-bud's sheath, 

Pale green; was hung 

With radiant shell-pink forth. 
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I felt the glowing of your eyes 

Deep blue and soft 

With tears of love for me. 

Cramped is my knee 
Beneath the cold, cold shadow of the 
Cross. 

Editor’s Note: The editor wishes to 
acknowledge three serious errors over- 
looked in the proof of the APRIL NUM- 
BER of the Wesleyan. Signatures were 
omitted from the poems, “Youth” and 
“A Wind”, which were written by Miss 
Winnifred Jones; and “Reverie”, by 
Miss Elizabeth Ingram, — all of which 
poems appeared in LAVENDER. “Re- 
compense”, the last poem in the maga- 
zine, was clipped from the CONCEPT, 
Converse College, and should have ap- 
peared on the exchange page. 
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The Rambler 


“Did you know that — ? O-o-o-o (the 
sigh is like the sigh of a tire that has 
stepped on a tack and goes flat in de- 
spair). How can one think with that 
thing going?” 

“That thing,” so uncomplimentarily 
spoken of is no less than the new $100 
radio next door — the figure is the quo- 
tation of the proud owner, and we in- 
troduce it here not so much to impress 
you as to warn you that once you get 
started — oh, you kr*ow figures mount 
easily when possessions are concerned. 
At present the rendition (with all the 
connotations of the first part of the 
word attached) of the most popular of 
popular jazz is writhing through the 
loud speaker, accentuated by the best 
static available. It is really a music 
feast if one is in the mood for such food 
— at the moment it seems more like pois- 
on to us. Something ought to be done 


about it. Now, of course, in the case of 
our radio — well, that's different. 

And then the Anderson's dog just about 
drives us crazy — he howls and howls 
and at the most ridiculous times — at one 
o'clock in the morning preferably (his 
preference referred to), or, if he forgets 
and oversleeps right then, he does an 
extra crescendo about five or six o'clock 
— right at the time when we are having 
the very best of dreams. You know, 
something ought to be done about it 

And, oh, did you know that the Jen- 
kens had a new living room rug? You 
must see it — it is the queerest sort of 
thing — not at all what you would ex- 
pect them to have, for they're really quite 
nice people. Of course, I don't mean that 
the rug isn't all right, but it's a sort 
of modernistic thing and — there’s not 
another one like it in town, I asked at 
Brandon's and they said the rug came 
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from Bristol. Of course, it’s very nice — 
they’re so proud of it, but — 

And, oh yes, did you hear that Elsie 
Morgan’s daughter is having dates with 
that Vernon boy — so wild. I wouldn’t 
think of letting Mary go with him. Re- 
ally, it’s strange the way Elsie lets her 
do anything she wants to. Wait a min- 
ute, there goes the phone. 

“Hello — Mary? — She’s not here right 
now. No, she wasn’t here last night 
either. No. I’m not sure just where 
she is. Don’t believe in restricting a 
child too much, you know. What? 
Well.” 

Dear me, there is the piano next door 
again. It nearly drives me wild. Oh, 
that reminds me, I have a new piece I 
want to play for you — it’s really quite 
beautiful. 


The other night we decided to do 
some work that we had been putting off 
for about twenty-’leven days. We start- 
ed off very systematically by arranging 


it so that we would have nothing else 
to do on that especial night and then we 
began. Two minutes of endeavor to get 
to work sufficed to send us on a half 
an hour’s voyage (used in its literal 
meaning, since the skies were busy at 
their deluging business) to a place where 
we didn’t really need to go, on an er- 
rand we didn’t really need to run. 

For your instruction we will give you 
an accurate account of the results of our 
night’s work: 

8:00-8:30 — Voyage. 

8:30-9:00 — Got off galoshes and dis- 
posed of the water from umbrella by 
sprinkling it over the rugs on the way 
to the back porch. 

9:00-9:30 — Discovered a lack of vita- 
mines in our physical makeup, and cor- 
rected this by eating one orange and 
fifteen pecans. 

9:30-9:35 — Restored order to our desk 
by sweeping the nutshells off on to a 
magazine. 

9:35-9:45 — Picked up the nutshells af- 
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